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am ON PRACTICAL EDUCATION IN MUSIC. | A composition is made up of chords and of figures, 
NZEL, which figures are again scales and broken chords ; a 
Fn -” - nore slower oh is she taelod? itself. The following may 
(Continued from page 226.) oe é 
kmal VL THE ART OF READING AT SIGHT AND or _ | De designated as the rules which have to be observed 
“unde DEVELOPING THE MEMORY. in reading at sight. Before we begin a piece it Is in- 
elten Ir has sometimes been asserted that the art of reading | dispensable to make ourselves familiar— 
edier, at sight is dependent on natural talent, and that if a, istly with the time ; 
83. person does not possess this talent it is hopeless for andly with the key; and 
him to attempt to become a good music reader by 3rdly with the figures and passages that occur. 
) — practice. My own experience as a teacher has, how- in the piece. 
z ever, led me to think that reading at sight is an art 
which rests principally on discrimination: the per- From this superficial glance result again the following 
former must acquire the habit of properly dividing the rules: 1stly, if the time is very slow, we have to find 
ers is page before him. The eyes become so accustomed to | out whether we count crotchets or quavers ; 2ndly, if 
the physiognomy of certain figures and passages, that | the key is a difficult one—for instance, one in five or 
they will, after a time, readily distinguish what is | six sharps or flats—we must impress on our memory 
repetition and what is not. All that is repetition | most particularly the third, and also the leading note 
need not be read : for the eye has merely to glance at | of such key; we should once or twice play through 
ra” the respective numbers of such repetitions. The | the principal scale and the relative minor (or major) 
SELL reading of music at sight ought to be studied accord-| scale, and also the scales of the lower and higher 
ll, ing to the rational principles of general reading. The} dominant of the principal key; we thus make our- 
_—s child first learns the alphabet; the letters are repre-| selves familiar with the ground on which we have to 
sented in music by the notes. The next step is to| make our musical excursion; 3rdly, as regards the 
‘e put together syllables ; these syllables are in music | passages and figures of the piece, we ought, before 
HEIR represented by the thirds, sixths, octaves, tenths, and | beginning to play it, to look over each and every one 
— soon, A step further brings the child to spelling the | of its pages, as the first piges might contain only 
entire word ; in music the chord is the word. Now— simple and easy matter, and a more difficult passage 
taking an average—we might say that an ordinary | might quite unexpectedly make its appearance further 
piece, such as children from seven to ten years generally | on ; by this meansan undesirable retardation of the move- 
Gur- : play, is made up of from ten to twenty different | ment would be avoided. As Schumann says in his ad- 
chords. Does it not at once appear that the frequent vice to young musicians: “ Should any one place a com- 
repetition of such chords as the seventh, sixth, the six- fosttion before you to play for the first time, look it 
four chord, and others mostly in use, must lead by | through previously.” If we have followed all these 
degrees to ‘such an intimate acquaintance with these | maxims, we are prepared to undertake our work. 
chords, that the child soon knows what has just been | Even the most experienced performer will, on the first 
—_ called the face or physiognomy of each chord ; that | occasion of playing a piece, take a slower time than 
~ = it recognises it at once on its re-appearance, and is| that intended by the composer ; therefore amateurs 
- saved the trouble of reading out all the notes of which | may also readily be excused for slackening the time 
it consists ? when reading at sight. 
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Another very important point to observe is that in 
reading we advance regularly and quietly ; there is no 
use in stopping when a mistake has been made, and 
returning to a passage that has been missed : for this 
would be, in fact, practising, not reading. Nor should 
the reader ever be afraid of breaking down; with a 
good, hearty will, with a self-concentration shutting 
him out from what is going on around him, and with 
his faculties fully bent on the matter before him, he 
must proceed regularly and systematically. It is 
evident that when the eyes are quick to discern and 
the fingers ready to realise all which the eyes read, 
success will be ample and satisfactory. ‘Those who 
can confide but little in their fingers, and have to 
look every moment on the key-board, will always be 
indifferent readers ; in the same manner persons who 
cannot keep in mind the respective accidentals will 
never attain any facility in reading. We have said 
that economy is a chief attribute of reading ; by this 
we understand the faculty of avoiding unnecessary 
dwelling on what has already been read. There are 
hundreds of passages merely repetitions or variations of 
one particular chord ; we may, for instance, take a chord 


of the 7th, like @=#=4 This chord, consisting 
of four different notes, namely, g, 4, d, and f, allows of 








three other positions, namely, gebessee a ee 
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After a short time the attentive oaduie will recognise 
and remember these different positions, and will be- 
come acquainted with their designs ; so that he has 
merely to read the first of the four notes, the three 
remaining notes falling quite naturally into their 
places. Just so is it with scales; the practised eye 
detects at once, assisted in this by the other simul- 
taneous parts, whether the scale is a major or minor, 
whether it is intermixed with other figures, such as 
turns. Where it is merely a simple scale only the 
starting notes have to be read, and the eye has then 
to glance at the top or finishing note—thus, the 
reading of perhaps thirty or forty notes is saved. 
Still easier is it with chromatic scales, as of these we 
have to read only the /owest and highest notes. To 
gain confidence in sight-reading, it is wise always to 
take an easy piece as a practice for reading—a piece 
not only easy as to technical execution, but also in 
a simple key, such as one or two sharps, two or three 
flats. Nine persons out of ten find it easier to read 
pieces in flats than in sharps; but although amateurs 
fancy they know a reason for it, this very reason 
exists only in their imagination and not in reality. It 
is easier to perform in flat keys than in sharps, and 
therefore the mechanical part of the playing goes on 
more smoothly and easily ; but the difficulty of reading 
remains, if not entirely the same, certainly not essen- 
tially different. 

The practice of reading at sight ought to be regu- 
larly kept up, and this practice ought to be associated 
with the greatest variety of material to be read; the 
most heterogeneous styles ought to be selected— 





after a slow piece a valse, after a sonata a fugue, after 
a study a chorus of Handel, and so on. If the 
student has the opportunity and the leisure to read a 
piece over a second time, he will deem it a duty to 
play it better than the first time ; the third time it 
will go still better than at the second ; ; indeed, we might 
describe the stages of development in successive 
reading at sight thus :— 


First reading : All the notes have to be played. 

Second reading: The accents and terms of ex- 
pressions are to be correctly given. 

Third reading: The spirit and general expres 
sion of the piece are to be reproduced. 


With great experience and regular practice the reader 
may become so ready that the first reading will in- 
clude all these particulars: but such cleverness is 
rarely to be met with. In playing the accompani- 
ments of a song at sight, the eye must always take in 
the third line, on which the vocal part stands; a 
similar process is necessary when reading trios or 
quartets at sight. In playing duets on the piano it 
is very important that at first the teacher should him- 
self take the more difficult part; after a time the 
pupil may change places with the teacher. When 
two players of about the same capacity play duets, 
it is very advisable that there should be a continual 
change in taking the first or upper, and the second 
or lower part, so as to keep the eye in equal practice 
for reading the treble and bass clef.- I have often 
met with persons who were very expert in reading 
at sight the bass part of a duet, and who felt quite 
helpless when called upon to play the upper or treble 
part, and also ace versa ; this inequality resulted entirely 
from an almost exclusive habit of taking either the 
first or the second part. 

To sum up our remarks on playing at sight, we 
may say that it is a kind of economic musical know 
ledge, for which the following conditions are neces- 
sary: A good grounding ia technical execution; a 
regular and systematic knowledge of fingering; a 
cheerful and ready disposition, and undivided attention 
to, and concentration of mind on the work in hand. 

(To be continued.) 





PROPOSAL. 

By Fr. NIkcKs. 

Lasr month I alluded to Anton Rubinstein’s scheme 
of getting an edition of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Weber, 
Gluck, and others, that should be free from the im- 
perfections of such editions as are the outcome of 
individual effort. He advises the chief music pub: 
lishers to invite the most distinguished musicians to a 
meeting, and propose to them the preparation of an 
Academic Edition. ‘This edition is to contain all the 
ornaments written out in full, and, besides a most 
exact metronomisation, the indication of the character 
of each movement, the date of the production of the 
composition, the character of that period, the resources 
then at the disposal of the composer, the structure 
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and character of the instrument at the time the piece 
was written, in short, the most detailed information 
about everything, so that it might be “an aid to the 
public, a standard to artists (teachers), a starting-point 
and guide both to village schoolmasters and conser- 
vatoire professors.” And how are these far-reaching 
matters to be encompassed? ‘“ For this purpose,” 
Says our adviser, “the musicians would have to meet 
every year (as is the wont of pedagogues, physicists, 
jurists, and physicians), and consider all doubtful 
questions, discuss them, and settle them by the 
majority of votes.” As the reader may remember, I 
have already expressed my thorough and unqualified 
disbelief in the practicability of the scheme. Apart 
from what the music publishers—factors that cannot 
be ignored with impunity—may think of this, from 
their point of view unprofitable, not to say ruinous, 
undertaking, what can be expected from men with 
whom rule of thumb, tradition, habit, and instinct, are 
the supreme authorities! Artists have in all times 
been regarded by thinkers and practical men as chil- 
dren, and it must be admitted that musicians deserve 
such treatment more than the cultivators of any of the 
sister arts. Although myself belonging to the tribe 
from my earliest childhood, and having had experi- 
mental acquaintance with all the phases of musical 
life, the lowest as well as the highest, I have no hesi- 
tation in making this humiliating confession. Musi- 
clans are an impulsive race, impatient of “ grey 
theory,” and too apt to jump to unwarranted con- 
clusions. Historical research, dispassionate criticism, 
and the fructification by logical thought of the facts 
thus obtained, need not be sought for among them. 
One of the saddest sights are the empty chairs at the 
lectures and discussions which are held when the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Mustk-Verein (Association of 
German Musicians) meets.* And, if anything can be 
sadder than this unmistakable manifestation of in- 
difference, it is the figure musicians cut when they 
attempt criticism or venture to talk about the theory 
of their art. However, let us suppose that a consider- 
able number of musicians could be found willing to 
undertake the investigation of the subjects comprised 
in Anton Rubinstein’s scheme. Would the fulfilment 
of this first condition promise a realisation of the 
desiderata? Alas, no! Successful investigation pre- 
supposes natural gifts and acquired abilities in those 
who undertake it, Impromptu investigators are one 
of the sorriest exemplifications of dilettantism : they 
obscure established truths, propagate old and originate 
new errors, discuss flippantly the weightiest matters, 
and rush in where angels fear to tread. You may let 
loose these adventurers on the labyrinthine wilder- 
ness of literature, but neither will they find their way, 
nor be able to reap any harvest. They do not, like 
the trained, experienced explorer, know which is solid 
ground, which bottomless bog; where lies bountiful 
fertility, where relentless barrenness. To speak with- 





* I need not have gone so far for an instance, the London “ Musical 
Association for the investigation and discussion of subjects connected with 
the art and science of music” would have done equally well. 








out euphemism and circumlocution, the outcome of a 
meeting of musicians for the purposes set forth by 
Anton Rubinstein would lead to nothing but blasts of 
windy eloquence and exhibitions of incompetence and 
vanity. Of course not all individual musicians are 
such as we have described them to be as a class. 
Scattered among the many that have learned merely 
more or less well the tricks of their art, there are some 
that have studied and pondered its phenomena and 
rules. Still, taking the most favourable view of the 
case, the majority of an assembly of musicians—even 
of the most distinguished musicians —must needs con: 
sist of men of little learning, and this majority with 
the proverbially “dangerous” little learning would 
have the decision of all questions in their hands. 
And, unfortunately, many littles of knowledge dis- 
tributed among a multiplicity of persons do not make 
amickle. And, if they did, they would be neutralised 
by the sum-total of the accompanying ignorance. 
But although an assembly of musicians could not 
safely be entrusted with so difficult and delicate a 
task as the preparation of a universal edition of the 
classics, there are some things which it would be quite 
competent to deal with—things of highest usefulness 
and hardly otherwise feasible. What these things are 
I shall now explain. 

My proposal then is this: to call a meeting of the 
best English musicians for the purpose of regulating 
certain matters in connection with our notation, and 
bringing a little order into the truly chaotic state of 
our musical terminology. As things are at pre- 
sent, it is impossible to speak on any subject bearing 
on music without being liable to be misunderstood. 
One uses a word in one sense, another in another 
sense, and so on ad infinitum. Now if the best 
musicians would discuss the most important terms 
and decide by vote the adoption of those which they 
consider the fittest, their decisions would, with few 
exceptions, be accepted by all their brethren as 
authoritative. Until that is done, every writer on 
music will think it incumbent upon him to excogitate 
a terminology of his own, thereby making the existing 
confusion worse confounded. But bad as things are 
in this country, we may comfort ourselves with the 
thought that things are much worse in Germany, and 
not much better in France and Italy; and, further, 
that England has, as regards musical theory, youth on 
her side. However, our meeting of musicians should 
not confine itself to the choosing and rejecting of 
existing terms, but apply itself also to the coining of 
some new ones; for the growth of the English ter- 
minology has not kept pace with the influx of German 
and -French ideas. Indeed, for some of the most 
common things foreign words have to be used— 
Nachschilag may be given as an instance—an abomi- 
nation in every language, and a gratuitous anomaly 
in so rich and flexible a one as English. The use ot 
some foreign words, however, must be attributed, I 
think, to affectation, or an endeavour to perceive 
differences where there are none. Why, seeing that 
we have the quite synonymous word “ motive,” write 
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and pronounce motif? I cannot tell, nor do the 
dictionaries and use and wont vouchsafe an answer. 
But the necessity, or at any rate the desirability, of 
doing something to improve the English terminology 
will be better understood after the consideration of a 
few of the more striking examples of the Babel around 
us. 

Suppose you are discussing the structure of a com- 
position and wish to make use of the word “ section.” 
Do you think it is a safe expression—one that is sure 
to be understood aright? If you think so now, you 
will think so no longer after reading the following 
remarks. A section may mean a large division of a 
composition, and it may mean also a portion of a 
musical thought, which latter some call a sentence, 
others a period. But when the doubt whether a 
“section” means a division of a composition or a 
portion of a thought is set at rest, there remains still 
to be found out whether a “section” in the sense of 
a portion of a musical thought is always applied in the 
same way. 

On opening Dr. Callcott’s “‘ Musical Grammar” we 
discover that he divides a Period into 

(1.) Sections, 

(2.) Phrases, and 

(3.) Feet. 
Strains is the name which he gives to one or more 
periods when they are terminated by a double bar. 

Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley (“A Treatise on Musical 
Form and General Composition”) divides a Period 
into 

(1,) Phrases, 
(2.) Strains, and 
(3.) Bars. 

Dr. Stainer and Mr. Barrett write in their “ Dic- 
tionary of Musical Terms” (sub voce Form) that a 
Sentence may be divided into 

(1.) Phrases, 
(2.) Sections, and 
(3.) Motives or Themes. 

Mr. Henry C. Banister '(“Text-Book of Music ” ) 

divides a Period into 
(1.) Phrases, 
(2.) Sections, and 
(3.) Feet. 


This list might easily be extended, but is sufficient 
for our purpose. The reader will perceive that not 
two of the four authorities cited entirely agree with 
each other. And not only do they use different 
words for the same thing, but, what is much worse, 
use one word in different senses. Thus what Dr. 
Callcott calls a section the more modern writers call a 
phrase. What Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley calls a strain 
Dr. Stainer and Mr. Barrett call a section, whilst. Dr. 
Callcott reserves this term for one or more periods 
terminated by a double bar. As to the smallest con- 
stituent of a period it is denominated by one a foot, 
by another a bar, byathird a motive or theme. Then 
let it be noted that the two last terms serve for various 
purposes. The word theme is more generally used 
synonymously with “subject,” and the word motive 








may mean “ foot,” “phrase,” “strain,” “ 
fact, anything you like. 

In connection with form may be mentioned another 
word, one which is used both ambiguously and con- 
trary to its natural sense. The term movement, 
besides doing service for “motion,” ée., relative pro- 
gression of parts, signifies in the first place, and 
properly, a piece or portion of a piece which adheres 
throughout to the same rate of speed. Further it 
signifies: “A division or definite portion of a work, 
as first movement, slow movement, &c., of a composi- 
tion” (Dr. Stainer and Mr. Barrett’s “ Dictionary ”). 
This definition leaves the nonsensical use of the term 
unnoticed ; another alludes to it delicately with “as a 
rule.” “ Movement,” says the writer of the short 
article of that name in the “ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,” “is a definite and complete item in a 
musical composition, sometimes forming part of a 
larger work, and sometimes single and independent. 
So called because each portion as a rule maintains 
the same rate of ‘movement.’” ‘The fact is the 
English use “movement” as the Germans use Safz, 
a less definite and more comprehensive word, signify- 
ing a phrase, a subject, a larger division of a move- 
ment, but more especially a piece or division of a 
work complete by itself. Sa¢s (leap, jump, move- 
ment, set, sentence, dregs, &c.) is one of those words, 
of which all languages have a liberal supply, that may 
mean almost anything, and are the delight of 
humourists of the Mark ‘I'wain type. The time when 
“ movements ” were always “movements ” is gone by. 
Still, though the thing is changed, the name remains 
unaltered. We not only hear that Mozart’s G minor 
symphony, but also that Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony is in four movements. No statement could 
be more correct than the first ; but what can be said 
in defence of the second ? 

Enough of form! Can we express our meaning 
less ambiguously—this is a rather inadequate ex- 
pression—in speaking of harmony, for instance, 
of cadences ? 

Dr. Callcott’s classification is as follows :—- 


subject,” in 


I. Radical Cadences, whose characteristic is that the 
“bases of both chords are the routs of their respec- 
tive triads,” may be— 

(a) Perfect, or authentic, consisting of the 
dominant harmony, followed by that of 
the tonic ; 

(6) Imperfect, consisting of the tonic harmony, 
followed by the dominant triad ; ‘ 

(c) False, consisting of the dominant harmony, 
followed by the submediant ; and 

(d) Mixt, being the “direct gradation of the 
subdominant to the dominant.” 

II. Medial Cadences, whose leading harmony is not 
radical, but inverted, and are used to express an 
incomplete close. They may be— 

(a) A cadence of the leading note (first inver- 





sion of the dominant chord) ; 

(0) A cadence of the sharp sixth (second inversion 
of the dominant chord) ; 

(c) A cadence of the major or minor sixth (first 
inversion of the mixt cadence). 
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In Dr. Stainer’s “A Theory of Harmony” we get 
this classification :— 


I. 7; ~ Perfect Cadence, or Full Close, which is 
either— 
(a) Authentic, when the final tonic chord is pre- 
ceded by a dominant chord ; or 
(4) Plagal, when the final tonic chord is preceded 
by a subdominant chord. 

Il. The Fnperfect Cadence, or Half Close, which con- 
sists of the tonic chord, followed by that of its 
dominant. Further, ‘ ‘cadences formed by the use 
of any harmony, not dominant or subdominant, 
immediately before the final chord, are imperfect.” 


With regard to “interrupted cadences” (alias 
“false cadences,” ‘deceptive cadences,” &c.), the 
author holds that “it is wrong to call them a species 
of cadence.” 

Dr. C. H. H, Parry, in the “ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians” (sub voce “‘ Cadence”), mentions three 
kinds of cadences :— 


I. Perfect Cadences, the tonic chord being preceded 
by the dominant chord (the authentic cadence), or 
by the subdominant chord (the plagal cadence). 

Il. Imperfect Cadences, the chord of the dominant 
preceded by the chord of the tonic, or supertonic, 
&c. Of the term half close, Dr. Parry thinks that 
it “has a good deal to recommend it as the fitter 
name of the two, both from its form and from the 
position it frequently occupies.” 

III. Lnterrupted Cadences, such as, for instance, the 
chord of the dominant followed by that of the sub- 
mediant. 


As E, F. Richter’s “‘ Treatise on Harmony ” has been 
more than once translated into English, and is much 
used, his classification of chords will not be out of 
place here. He first says that cadences are divided 
into— 

I. The Authentic Cadence, the chord of the tonic 
being preceded by that of the dominant ; and 

II. The Plagal Cadence, the chord of the tonic being 
preceded by that of the subdominant. 


; Next he remarks that cadences are also divided 
into—- 


I. Fude Closes, which are nothing else but authentic 
cadences, and are either— ' 

(a) Perfect, when the bass contains the roots of 
both chords, and the root of the chord of the 
tonic is also contained in the soprano ; 

(6) Imperfect, when either of the two chords is 
used in an inverted form, and the root of the 
chord of the tonic is not contained in the 
soprano. 

RE, Half Closes or Semt Cadences, which consist of 
the chord of the dominant, preceded by the 
chord of the tonic, supertonic, subdominant, sub- 
mediant, &c. 


In addition to these cadences mention is made of—- 


III. Deceptive, or interrupted, Cadences—namely, 
the chord of the dominant followed by any other 
than that of the tonic. 


I leave it to the reader to compare these terminologies, 
and note the variations. 





Not to extend this article unreasonably, I shall only 
allude to the other points which I wish specially to 
recommend to the attention of my confréres. 

How much we stand in need of a revision of the 
time nomenclature, may be illustrated by an anecdote. 
A young lady who had presented herself for examina- 
tion in music was asked by the examiner, a professor 
at one of the principal musical establishments in this 
country, what sort of time was. Having studied 
Lobe’s catechism, she answered, boldly, “Compound 
triple time.” Whereupon the professor told her she 
was altogether wrong, ¢ being compound duple time. 
Now, in reality, the examinee was as right as the 
examiner, and the examiner as unsatisfactory as the 
examinee. They framed their answers according to 
different systems of nomenclature, neither of which 
can be said to be adequate. The English and Ger- 
mans look, as it were, at the matter from opposite 
sides. The former fix their eyes upon the larger divi- 
sions of the compound, and the latter on the elements 
of these larger divisions. Thus, the nomenclature of 
the one country tells us that a compound time con- 
sists of two, three, or four simple times, but not of 
what kind of simple time; and that of the other 
country tells us that a compound time consists of 
several triple or duple simple times, but not of how 
many. A combination of the two nomenclatures 
would be the best remedy. As regards the compound 
times, such a combination might be effected in this 
or a similar way ‘—Duple binary time (#, 4, 4, &c.), 
duple ternary time (¢, {, §, &c.), triple ternary time 
(2, 2, 3%), and quadruple ternary time (17, ‘2, }4). 

Confusion in the use of accidentals increases more 
and more every day. Although there is a rule that 
their power does not extend beyond the limits of the 
bar in which they appear, except in one case—to 
which I shall allude presently—precautionary acci- 
dentals, which revoke accidentals that have appeared 
not only one, but even several bars before, are fre- 
quently used. It seems to me that this proceeding 
does not lead to the desired end, being oftener pro- 
ductive of doubt than of certainty, and moreover 
demoralising the performer by pandering to his natural 
negligence. Accidentals have power beyond the 
limits of the bar in which they appear when the last 
note of that bar is tied to the first note of the fol- 
lowing one ; but the rule concerning this exception is 
so variously stated, that an authoritative dictum as to 
what is to prevail would be a blessing. Then, our 
modern chromatic music has outgrown the old rules, 
which once fitted well enough. This becomes es- 
pecially evident in music in several parts for one 
instrument—for instance, for the pianoforte. By con- 
fining the power of accidentals, as it ought to be, to 
the stave on which they appear, the difficulties are 
diminished, but by no means entirely removed, for 
how frequently occurs a natural note simultaneously 
with a namesake sharpened or flattened (e3 and et, 
ex and ¢b, ey and et, &c.)! Now, in what way do 
these contradictory accidentals affect the subsequent 
notes of that name in the bar? 
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Few and superficial as the foregoing notes are, they 
suffice, I think, to expose the unsatisfactoriness of the 
present state of our musical terminology and notation, 
and to impress upon the reader the idea that some- 
thing ought to be done to bring about a change for the 
better. Would that some influential man, or men, 
could be prevailed upon to take up the matter! If 
the co-operation of all the best musicians, irrespective 
of school and party, be invited, and, as far as possible, 
secured, the success of the proposed undertaking may 
be prognosticated with some confidence. Arrogance 
of individuals and c/igues on the other hand, would 
prove fatal to it. In the meanwhile, let us not despair 
of the feasibility of the scheme, but rather hopefully 
turn our eyes towards the pleasing prospect of an early 
assembly of musicians earnestly and in a_ brotherly 
spirit engaged on the task of fixing and ameliorating 
our confused and defective terminology and notation. 








THE LEEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


SINCE the institution of the Leeds festival in 1858 (the 
date of the experimental trial), there has been no greater 
success than that which has rewarded the venture this 
year. The music has been most admirably performed as 
a whole, and the number of visitors has been as great, if 
not greater, than upon any previous occasion. In the 
production of new works Leeds has made the endeavour 
to rival Birmingham, hitherto always first in enterprise 
of this kind. If she has not succeeded in reaching the 
high position of her friendly rival inthese matters, the 
attempt has been most praiseworthy, and the fact that 
she only falls a little short of this aim is no discredit. 
The Birmingham festivals have attained their perfection 
through a long course of years, the first festival dating so 
far back as the year 1768. Leeds has an experience of 
only a quarter of acentury. In one respect both places 
are moved by the like spirit, inasmuch as the committees 
of each body are formed of business men, who think of 
and carefully develop every detail which tends to the ad- 
vancement of art, and the help and comfort of visitors both 
native to the town and strangers in it. The consequence 
is that the music is always an attractive feature, and the 
arrangements are so made that the greatest order prevails, 
and there is never any difficulty which cannot be readily 
met and promptly remedied. The advantage of this fore- 
thought is shown in the enjoyment of the music. It'is felt 
that the audience should have their money’s worth with- 
out being subjected to the least annoyance, and with as 
much accommodation for enjoyment as could possibly be 
provided. 

The like care in the selection and arrangement of the 
music is usually exercised, and on the occasion now under 
notice the programme selected proved to be greatly to the 
taste of all. 

The band was excellent, numbering over a hundred 
performers. There were twenty first violins, with Carrodus 
as leader and soloist; eighteen seconds, with Alfred 
Burnett as chief; fourteen violas, with C. W. Doyle as 
principal ; thirteen violoncellos, and the like number of 
double-basses, Edward Howell, and A. C. White being 
the respective heads of these departments. Four flutes, 
with Radcliff and Barrett among them ; four oboes, Lebon 
leading ; four clarinets, Egerton first; bass clarinet 
(Maycock) ; four bassoons, Hutchings.and others; contra- 
fagotto (J. W. Hawes); four horns (T. Mann); two 
trumpets (Ellis and M‘Grath); two cornets ; (Scott and 













Backwell) ; three trombones, ophicleide, harp, kettle- 
drums, side drums, and triangle ; bass drum and cymbals. 
The vocal force was admirable. There were eighty-two 
sopranos, forty-five contraltos, twenty-eight male altos, 
seventy-five tenors, and seventy-nine basses. Every one 
selected for the choir had to pass an examination in voice 
and reading. Out of this number over a hundred were 
ladies and gentlemen who, possessing the necessary qualifi- 
cations, had been accepted. The rest of the chorus was 
paid. The whole was selected from Leeds and the neigh- 
bourhood, and a magnificent body of tone the voices pro- 
duced. As far as the mere singing was concerned no very 
great fault could be found. There was at times a lack of 
expression, or rather of the due regard to the lights and 
shades of tone which make the difference between a 
merely correct and an artistic performance. The 
accuracy was obtained by frequent rehearsals, both 
sectional and combined, no less than forty-eight having 
been obtained. The chorus master was Mr. James 
Broughton. ; 

The principal vocalists engaged were Madame Valleria, 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Annie Marriott, Madame 
Patey, Miss Damian, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Joseph Maas, Mr. F. King, Mr. H. 
Blower, and Mr. Santley; Mrs. Charles Clarke, Mrs. 
A. Broughton, Mr. Percy Palmer, and Mr. Billington, 
some of whom also sang in the chorus, lent most 
efficient help in the quartets in E/ijah, with which the 
festival opened. Mr. Walter Parratt, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 
organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and Dr. Spark, 
the organist of the Town Hall at Leeds, were the organists, 
and the conductor was Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

It is often said that opportunity makes the genius, and 
that occasion brings talent to the fore which had been 
hitherto unsuspected. It is well known that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has officiated as conductor many times before, 
but at no previous time has he exhibited so much ability 
in this direction as he did at Leeds. There was no 
weakness or indecision in his beat, but all was strong, 
marked, and confidence-inspiring. The older musicians 
who heard the performances under his direction were 
pleased with his reading, which was, without being tame 
or lifeless, a perfect preservation of the traditional 
memories in the old works, and a pattern on which to 
build a tradition in the new. 

There were two days devoted to the rehearsal of the 
combined forces; the whole body of performers met on 
Monday, October 8th; the first public performance was 
on the roth, the first work being the Eijah of Men- 
delssohn. ‘This oratorio, which shares with Handel’s 
Messiah in popularity, was splendidly given. The first 
outburst of united vocal tone in the chorus, “ Help, Lord,” 
was superbly thrilling. The heartiness of well-balanced 
sound was the characteristic quality of the execution of 
all the choral effects from first to last. There was no 
timidity at any time. In fact, the familiarity with which 
the work was known did not at all times tend to secure so 
accurate an observance of the lights and shades of sound 
as was necessary for the realisation of the composer’s 
intention, The Baal choruses, and those that are purely 
declamatory, such as “Thanks be to God,” “ Be not afraid,” 
and the like, were magnificently sung, but those portions 
of such choruses, as “ Blessed are the men,” as needed 
expressive singing for their best effects, were a little 
lacking in refinement. 

On Wednesday evening the first of the works written 
for the festival, namely, Gray’s Elegy, set by Mr. Alfred 
Cellier, was performed under the direction of the composer. 
The chief vocalists were Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Mr. E, Lloyd, and Mr. F. King. The perform- 
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ance was careful but not enthusiastic. The singers did 
not appear to be greatly excited by the work, and the 
whole failed to make a very deep impression upon the 
audience.. Those who know the poem felt the difficulty 
which Mr. Cellier had set himself to overcome, and, 
although it would be unjust to refuse to recognise the 
great merit which much of the music possesses, it would 
be equally incorrect to say that the composer has suc- 
ceeded in realising all his intentions. 

Gray’s poem is perhaps one of the best known in the 
English tongue. It is also known to be reflective rather 
than lyric in character. One can, therefore, understand 
how that in his desire to make effective music the 
composer introduces on the slightest reason some 
pageant music, and a funeral march, to eke out the 
poverty of suggestion in the poem for musical display. 
The consequence is that while there is a great amount of 
skill and ability exhibited it fails to be regarded as having 
any point. The most earnest of the believers in the 
talent of Mr. Cellier can only wish him a better book 
next time. 

At the same concert were heard Beethoven’s symphony 
in D; Mozart’s overture to The Magic Flute ; the prelude 
to the third act of Lohengrin ; the “ Prize Song ” from the 
Meistersinger, sung by Mr. Lloyd ; and the “ vocero” from 
Mackenzie’s Colomba, sung by Madame Valleria ; and two 
madrigals (“ Let me, careless,” by Linley, and “ When all 
alone,” by Converso) beautifully sung by the choir. 

On Thursday morning the symphony oratorio by 
Joachim Raff, entitled, “The World’s End, the Judgment, 
the New World,” was heard for the first time in public. 
This was the final work of the prolific German composer. 
When the festival committee, in the early part of last 
year, decided to perform the oratorio at the next festi- 
val, they invited the composer to conduct his own work. 
Shortly afterwards Herr Raff died, and the committee 
received the following letter, written by Madame Raff, on 
July 24th, 1882 :-—“It was one of my husband’s last 
occupations to enter the excellently translated words of 
his oratorio “ Weltende” into the manuscript, in order to 
get the work ready for the Leeds Musical Festival. He 
had quite made up his mind to attend the performance at 
Leeds personally, and this occasion would have been his 
first visit to England. But, alas! it was not to be so.” 
The work was therefore conducted by Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
and a good performance was secured. The general 
impression produced was that Herr Raff had not suc- 
ceeded in realising either the dignity or the magnitude of 
his subject. There is a great amount of picturesque 
scoring, but the voices are used without regard to their 
power of sympathetic expression. There are eight orches- 
tral movements besides the introduction, called severally, 
“Pestilence,” “War,” “Famine,” “Death and Hell,” 
“ The Last Signs,” “The Resurrection,” “The Judgment,” 
and “ The New World.” Those who know the book of 
Revelation, whence the text is taken, need not be told 
that these events follow the “opening of the seals.” It 
is a difficult, if not a hopeless, task to reproduce these 
effects by means of musical sounds. The undertaking is 
one which might have appalled the greatest genius the 
world ever saw. It was, therefore, not surprising that 
failure accrues in this case. Raff never realises his full 
intention, though he succeeds here and there in indicating 
something which, in association with the words, may be 
accepted as illustrating his object. He never attains the 
sublimity of his subject, but offers a few cacophonous 
musical images which the complacent listener accepts 
though he does not wholly understand them. The pur- 
poses of philosophical music are as yet but imperfectly 
formulated. When the day arrives when melody shall no 





longer be considered to be music, Raff's oratorio may 
possibly be considered as fulfilling all needs in the direc- 
tion it aims at. It is too subtle at present to be regarded 
as anything more than a step beyond the sublime. 

There are only two soloists required, a baritone and a 
contralto. ‘These duties were discharged by Mr. Santley 
and Miss Damian. The lady, who is a pupil of Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, sang so superbly, with so much beauty of 
tone and power of expression, that at one bound she 
sprang into the highest artistic rank. The difficulties of 
the work for band and chorus are enormous. The greatest 
honour to all concerned was won by the magnificent 
conquest of those difficulties by the vocal and instru- 
mental executants. Sir Arthur Sullivan specially distin- 
guished himself by his careful and painstaking reading. 

The “ Weltende” occupied the first part of the morn- 
ing’s concert; a selection from the works of Handel 
followed, with solos for Miss Marriott, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Mr. Maas, and Mr. Blower; and choruses from 
Saul, Acis and Galatea, Solomon, Jephtha, Israclin Egypt, 
and the Messiah. Handel’s great “sacred oratorio.” is 
always left out of the programme of a Leeds festival. 

In the evening, a new setting of the Ninety-seventh 
Psalm, “The Lord is King,” by Mr. Joseph Barnby, 
proved to be one of the most successful of the novelties, 
and secured a most enthusiastic reception for the com- 
poser, who conducted his own work. Mozart’s motett, 
“Glory, Praise, and Honour,” Bach’s sacred cantata, 
“Thou Guide of Israel,” heard for the first time in 
England, and Rossini’s Sadat Mater, made up a pro- 
gramme interesting for variety and agreeable for its 
quality. 

The production of Avug David, a new oratorio by Sir 
George Macfarren, was reserved for Friday morning. 
No new work of like pretensions has ever within the 
present generation—that is to say, within the last thirty 
years—created so genuine and so instant a success. The 
scoring is most beautiful ; the choral writing, not only full 
of scholarship, but full of expressive music. The solos 
are among the most expressive and melodious which 
have emanated from the pen of any writer since the 
death of Balfe. In none other of his oratorios—S¢. 
John the Baptist, The Resurrection, or Joseph—has the 
veteran composer exhibited so much vigour, freshness 
of fancy, or poetical power. The triumph he has won 
is a proof of the vitality of English art. The per- 
formance was all that could be wished: Madame 
Valleria was at her best; Madame Patey electrified 
her hearers with her grand declamation, and above all by 
the fine quality of the lower E flat which she introduced 
in one of the songs ; Mr. Lloyd sang the tenor music in 
a way which heightened its beauty ; the powerful, natu- 
ral, and eloquent singing of Mr. Santley in the “ Lament 
for Absolom ” was the perfection of expressive vocalisa- 
tion, the pathos he infused into his utterances found an 
echo in every heart. When, at the conclusion, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan led the composer to the platform to 
receive the congratulations of the audience, a ringing 
cheer broke forth from the lusty throats of the chorus, 
which told of their appreciation of their share of the 
work and of the labours of the composer. ‘The details of 
this most interesting composition are worthy of more 
special treatment than could be given now. ‘There is no 
reason why Xing David should not become a standard 
and popular work. The story is good, the treatment of 
the book excellent, and the music is such as to make 
Englishmen proud of the hard-working musician who, at 
seventy years of age, finds his mental powers strength- 
ened by continued use and invigorated by long expe- 
rience. 
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Niels Gade’s Crusaders, produced originally at Bir- 
mingham, with some selections from Wagner, Schumann, 
Sullivan, Gounod, and Wilbye, were the attractions for 
Friday evening. 

On Saturday the many worthy efforts of the performers 
culminated in a splendid performance of Beethoven’s 
Mass in D. The choruses were sung almost without a 
fault, certainly without any diminution of the courage, 
pluck, and tunefulness,which had distinguished their efforts 
throughout the week. There was no hanging back, no 
lassitude arising from the excessive demands made upon 
the powers of the vocalists. The end crowned the work. 
The end was brilliant, the work was worthy, and the 
Leeds festival of 1883 a great artistic success. The 
principal singers, Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, were as earnest and en- 
thusiastic as the chorus. The members of the orchestra 
were equally strenuous in their exertions ; and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, good as he had been in the discharge of his 
duties ‘“‘through the laborious week,” was excellent on 
this occasion. 

As usual an extra concert at reduced prices was given 
on the Saturday evening ; nearly all the principal artists, 
with the band and chorus, performed a series of extracts 
from the chief works given during the week. 

The attendance lists show a steady improvement since 
1874, the year of the revival of the festival. Then the 
numbers present amounted to 10,056, In 1877 there were 
11,754 visitors, in 1880, 13,057, and this year 13,984. The 
Victoria Hall is capable of seating 2,100 persons. On 
three occasions during the week the hall has been filled 
to its utmost limit. The support given shows that the 
proverbial love for music in Yorkshire takes some other 
form than mere talk. 

The opening day of the festival was distinguished by a 
phenomenal peculiarity in the weather, which was most 
alarming to the timid. The sky was as black as the 
darkest starless night from ten in the morning throughout 
the whole day. The crowds who lined the streets to 
watch the visitors on their way to the Town Hall, and to 
give a loyal welcome tothe Duke and Duchess of Albany, 
could see little or nothing of the royal guests, and the 
drizzling soaking rain added discomfort to their disap- 
pointment. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


{MUSIC IN BERLIN. 

October, 1883. 
OUR royal opera house, notwithstanding all the honours 
bestowed on the head of its “chef,” Herr von Hiilsen, on 
the occasion of his jubilee, cannot be ranked among the 
serious artistic institutions of this city : for have we not lately 
read that Berlin is under the necessity of borrowing a first 
alto (Frau Luger) for the coming season of the Leipzig 
theatre. The beginning of our season is to be counted 
from the first Bilse-concert, which took place on the 
17th of September, in presence of a large and enthusiastic 
public, and a great number of representatives of the 
musical press. The success of this concert showed off 
the famous band as well as its leader, who have lately 
earned a real triumph in Amsterdam; and gave an 
assurance that the Concerthaus will continue to be an 
important factor of Berlin musical life. Two other 
remarkable events of the new season were the opening of 
the “Deutsches Theater,” and the Aremitre of the 
operetta A Night in Venice, by J. Strauss. The success 
of the former and the failure of the latter have excited in 
Vienna a singular animosity against Berlin, but I think 








both events rather honourable for us ; because it was a 
good and right idea to establish in the new German 
metropolis a “German Theatre,” able to compete with 
the Vienna “ Burg Theater” ; and it was also a proof of 
good taste to refuse an operetta composed on an absurd 
libretto, although the music had for its author the great 
favourite of the Viennese. As to the German theatre, it 
is, as a purely dramatic stage, no subject for a musical 
paper, and if I mention it here, it is only to complain that 
it has not followed the example of other similar theatres 
in banishing entr’acte-music. Well, or badly executed, 
this sort of music is artistic nonsense, because it is 
chosen not to be listened to by the public; and it is 
hardly to be conceived how an association of dramatic 
artists, following an ideal aim, can have been capable of 
renewing an abuse invented for the degradation of an art 
so nearly allicd to their own. If they read what Liszt 
wrote on this subject thirty years ago (‘ Gesammelte 
Schriften,” vol. iii., 1) they would be ashamed. 

In one of the last concerts of the “ Philharmonic,” 
the best of our orchestral societies next to Bilse’s, we 
made the acquaintance of a composer hitherto unknown 
in Berlin, G. Rauchenecker, pupil of the Munich Cow- 
servatoire, living in Winterthur (Switzerland), who made 
a very favourable impression with a symphony in F minor, 
conducted by himself: a work of remarkable invention, 
and showing unusual intimacy with all details of orchestra- 
tion and counterpoint. Among other novelties recently 
published, and likely to attract general attention, are to be 
named :—Liszt’s last piano composition, “ Von der Wiege 
bis zum Grabe” (“from the cradle to the grave”), which 
proves that the great artist has still youthful vigour; a 
“suite” for piano by the youngest of our instrumental 
stars, Eugene d’Albert, introduced last winter with great 
applause to the Berlin public by the composer himself in 
one of his concerts ; “ Moments Musicaux” (Op. 46) and 
“ Capriccio ” (Op. 47) for piano, by Philipp Scharwenka— 
gracious and noble inspirations quite characteristic of their 
author. The science of counterpoint has been enriched 
by a new work of Hugo Riemann, “ Neue Schule der 
Melodik,” which, by its originality, seems to be designed 
to rouse the attention of the musical world in the same 
manner as did the numerous former books published by 
the learned author. 

With general interest, nay, excitement, we await the 
arrival of the far-famed Leipzig choir “ Riedel’ scher 
Verein,” which pays its first visit to the German capital 
on the 21st of this month to take part in one of the 
Philharmonic concerts conducted by Wiillner (in Beet- 
hoven’s ninth symphony), and to sing “a capella” a 
second evening in the “ Garnison-kirche.” It seems 
rather an audacious enterprise to dislocate 250 persons 
for this purpose; but every one who has heard the 
“ Riedel’ scher Verein” in the Leipzig Thomas-Church, 
and has been surprised and delighted by its extraordinary 
performances, feels sure of its success, and is inclined to 
congratulate beforehand the valiant founder and leader of 
the choir, Carl Riedel. 





MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
LEIPZIG, October, 1883. 
A GREAT event in the musical life of Leipzig was the 
reprise of Weber’s Oderon with Wiillner’s recitatives. 
These recitatives (which are, however, for the greater part 
well-worked music pieces rather than recitatives), are 
composed with extraordinary ability and fine feeling, and 
are closely united to Weber’s music by the almost exclu- 
sive use of motives by Weber. We must, however, ac- 
knowledge that we do not find these additions an im- 
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provement. They bring the work into the sphere of the 
so-called “ great opera,” an intention Weber never had in 
writing his music ; so great a style never would have 
suited an opera founded on a legend. Moreover, there 
are introduced too many characters, whereby the original 
réles lose in brilliancy ; finally, the understanding of the 
hearer who does not know the subject of Wieland’s 
Oberon gets confused—words sung are not understood 
as quickly as when spoken. The execution of the opera 
was very good: especially we mention Herr Lederer as 
Hiion, Friiulein Beber as Rezia, Fraulein Jahns as 
Fatime, and Frau Metzler-Léwy as Puck. 

The Gewandhaus Concerts began on the 11th of 
October, and in a brilliant manner. It will probably be 
the last season in the old room, famed for the many 
great masters who played or directed there, from Mozart 
to Rubinstein, Brahms, &c., &c. Who would count the 
illustrious names! Mozart, the greatest, must be first 
named, then come Hummel, Dussek, Moscheles, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Bennett, Clara Schumann, Liszt, Biilow, 
Rubinstein, Brahms, Reinecke, Hallé, Saint-Saéns, Spohr, 
David, Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Joachim, Wieniawski, Frau 
Norman-Néruda, Jenny Lind, Frau Schréder-Devrient, 
Livia Frege, Amalie Joachim, Clara Novello, the Herren 
Stockhausen, Gura, Tichatschek, Wild, Vogl, &c. All 
these stars and a hundred other artists that cannot all be 
named, worked here and admired the wonderful acoustic 
properties of this charming room ; and nowit is aban- 
doned because it is too small, and a great and magnifi- 
cent Saal has been built that will surely be for the city 
an architectural ornament. Time will show whether it will 
prove a success or a failure. ‘The first concert began with 
a fine performance of Beethoven’s First Symphony. (We 
hear that this season we shall have all the nine symphonies 
by Beethoven in chronological order.) Then sang an old 
favourite of the Leipzig public, Frau Peschka-Leutner, 
who was once here at the opera, and is now engaged in 
Cologne. She sang an aria from A/mira, by Handel, 
with astonishing virtuosity and a marvellously fresh voice. 
Then followed the concerto in B flat by Mozart, played 
by Herr Capellmeister Reinecke, who was received with 
enthusiastic applause. It would be carrying fog to London 
if we added anything more concerning Reinecke’s manner 
of interpreting Mozart: the musical world is well acquainted 
with it. We only mention the fact that rich applause 
and bravo calls were granted to him. The second piece 
of Frau Peschka-Leutner was the concert-aria by Spohr, 
which she sang just in as finished a manner, and with the 
same success as the first one. The concert concluded 
with Schumann’s symphony in c. ‘The programme of 
the second concert formed a remarkable contrast to the 
first one. Beethoven’s symphony, with its well-sounding 
harmonies gliding along like a pure rivulet, opened the 
first concert ; the second began with the “ Vorspiel ” from 
Tristan and Isolde, music of the most sensual kind, 
wherein there are a great many dissonant suspensions 
and chromatic chords. Schumann’s sound and brilliant 
symphony in the first programme contrasted strongly with 
Brahms’ subjective and elaborate C minor symphony in the 
second, in which the reflecting arts of thematical work- 
manship and contrapoint govern, and must even lend the 
hand, to the invention of the themes. Of course the lyric 
movements lose most by that manner, the andante as 
well as the intermezzo ; while in ‘the first and last move- 
ment, the great art, the brilliant manner of instrumenting, 
can deceive one, so as not to feel the lack of inven- 
tion. In the first concert there were two soloists of many 
years’ standing; in the second there were two young 
virtuosos—the charming Teresina Tua, and the pianist, 
Herr Robert Fiscbhof, from Vienna. The first played 





the wonderful first concerto by Max Bruch, and other 
solos by Raff and Sarasate ; the latter the concerto in F 
minor by Chopin. Teresina Tua, who played particularly 
well the adagio by Bruch, was greatly applauded ; in the 
same manner, Herr Fischhof met with a good, though 
less enthusiastic, reception. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
VIENNA, October 12th, 1883. 

Tristan and Isolde at the Hofopera, and.Eine Nacht in 

enedig, operetta by Strauss—there you have the two 
opening events of the season. More than twenty years 
have elapsed since Wagner himself began to study his 
work with the members of the Hofopera. No wonder that 
they found their parts too difficult to remember! Other 
obstacles were found, and by-and-by the work was laid 
aside—neither to its disadvantage nor to that of the 
public—as the latter is now better acquainted with the com- 
poser’s art theories. As a result the work was heard with 
great interest, and the favour shown to it heightened by 
experience. The libretto, of course, was greatly shortened, 
to the benefit of the music, which in some parts was still 
too long, over-fatiguing, and over exciting to the nerves. 
Herr Hans Richter conducted : the best guarantee that the 
work would be properly presented. The orchestra, which 
is the real singer in that work, was splendid, the s7se-en- 
scone correct ; and the singers, for the most part, the best 
which could be had. Frau Materna (Isolde) again proved 
herself a most excellent Wagner heroine ; Herr Winkel- 
mann (Tristan) is not the right man for that 7é/e, the part 
lies too low for him, and his manner is not sufficiently re- 
fined; Frau Papier (Brangiine), young as she is, played her 
part admirably ; Herr Scaria (King’ Marke) was, as always, 
the best in pronouncing his words ; even Frau Materna 
was in that respect not always faultless ; the one least 
intelligible was Herr Winkelmann ; Herren Sommer (Kur- 
wenal), Schmitt (Melot), Sihi Henhelm (Shepherd), and 
Lay (Steersman), acted well throughout. At the end of 
every act the singers were frequently and vociferously re- 
called. All in all, for so exceptional a work, the result 
was most favourable. We shall have here in December 
the whole cyclus of Wagner’s works—/ars¢fa/ excepted. 

It isa great leap from 7%7s/anv to an operetta, but let 
us give to every man his due. The new work by Strauss 
was much spoken of long before it was written. Vienna 
and Berlin tried for it: in Vienna even two theatres. 
At length Berlin had the precedence, and a few days after 
followed the theatre An der Wien. The libretto of Zine 
Nacht in Venedig was found miserable in Berlin, as well 
as in Vienna; a waltz in the third act even laughed at 
for the words. The impatience, therefore, was great to 
hear the work itself. Strauss, the darling of every Austrian, 
was received with immense applause, which was repeated 
as often as possible during the evening. Many pieces 
were re-demanded; but when the action became more and 
more silly, even the music suffered, and the interest 
gradually diminished. No doubt many parts of the music 
will become popular, and will be heard but too often by 
the lyre-men ; but the “ Night” will vanish as is the case 
with every night. 

Operas performed from September 12th to October 12th: 
Liebestrank, Aida (three times), Lohengrin, Nordstern, 
Zauberflite, Freischiitz, Barbier von Sevilla, Don Juan, 
Tannhduser, Mephistopheles, Hamlet (twice), Afrikanerin, 
Gute Nacht Herr Pantalon (and the ballet “Melusine ”), 
Hugenotten, Orpheus, Favoritin, Profet, Fliegende Ho.- 
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lander, Lucia, Mignon, Tristan und Isolde (three times), 
Konigin von Saba, Robert der Teufel, Faust, Das goldene 
Kreuz (and the ballet “ Der Spielmann ”), 


In the October Vienna letter the name “ Storace” 
19 and 20, p. 230, in place of ‘* Horace.” 


should be read in lines 








OUR MUSIC PAGES 

CONTAIN tke March from Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding of 
Camacho,” taken out of “ Gleanings from the Works of 
Celebrated Composers: Transcriptions by E. Pauer.” 
When a writer has become celebrated, how eagerly do we 
listen to even his smallest saying ; how carefully do we 
peruse everything he has left behind—the immature pro- 
ductions of boyhood as well as the last feeble efforts of 
old age. The latter we examine with a sad curiosity ; 
the former to see if we can discover signs of the genius 
which afterwards made itself manifest. Mendelssohn’s 
“ Wedding of Camacho” was written when he was in his 
sixteenth year, and, after some considerable delay, was 
produced at Berlin on the 29th of April, 1827. It was 
only performed once. E. Devrient, in his “ Recollections 
of Mendelssohn,” has given us an interesting account of 
the origin and production of the work. It was not Men- 
delssohn’s first attempt at operetta: he had written several 
little pieces, which, however, did not penetrate beyond the 
family circle. With “Camacho,” young Felix made his 
first step into the public world. Devrient tells us how the 
young composer “felt so doubtful amidst the applause of 
his friends that he quitted the theatre before the end of 
the performance.” He was called before the curtain at 
the close ; but his friend had to come forward and make 
an apology for him. 

The “ March” given in our pages is bright and tuneful : 
it is well arranged for the piano; and, quite apart from 
its intrinsic merit, it will be welcome as the composer’s 
first attempt in a form of musical art in which he after- 
wards achieved such signal success. We may mention 
that No. 10 of Mendelssohn’s twelve songs (Op. 8) is a 
Romance taken from the now almost forgotten “ Wedding 
of Camacho.” 


Rebiews, 


_»>— 


Eine Baliscene: Walzer. For the Pianoforte, 4 hands. 
Op. 26. By JEAN Louis Nicopk. London: 
Augener & Co. 

NicopfF’s waltz, entitled a Badl-scene, is an acceptable and 

effective drawing-room piece; not too difficult for me- 

diocre players, it yet offers opportunities for the display 
of bravura. The Ball-scene keeps throughout faithful to 
the rhythm and swing of the waltz.. Melodiousness dis- 
tinguishes the composition, and the accompaniment and 
working-out is not unworthy of this clever composer, who 
knows how to impart an ar distingué to popular thoughts. 

Contrast is well managed, and the conclusion particularly 

happy and brilliant. Those who are acquainted with this 

musician’s workmanship will think these remarks rather 
superfluous. 








The First Lessons. Thirty-four short pieces for the piano- 
forte. By CORNELIUS GURLITT. Op. 117. (Price 5s.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

CORNELIUS GURLITT is always welcome. He has gene- 

rally something interesting and original to say that is 

worth hearing and remembering. Every one of his 
compositions has an educational value more or less 
avowed. The present publication is wholly designed for 





teaching purposes, and it is based upon a very acceptable 
plan. Many children form objections against the mere 
instruction book on account of its being one of the in- 
struments of torture necessary to force industry out of 
idleness. Singularly enough, they take readily to the 
same thing in another form. “The book of pieces” is 
less terrible than the former. It implies an advance 
which may or may not have been made. Every teacher 
knows the value of inducing his pupil to feel that pro- 
gress has been effected, and the consolatory assurance 
with which new work not in the elementary book is 
undertaken. It may be that the advance made scarcely 
justifies a change ; but the need of ministering to human 
weakness is often a consolation for having departed from 
a line of necessity, truth, and honesty. The thirty-four 
pieces comprised in these first lessons of Cornelius 
Gurlitt begin with the most elementary uses of the two 
hands, and proceed by the slowest degrees to a higher 
development, “ which, at its highest, is still elementary.” 
Some of the ‘little pieces have an implied story in the titles, 
such as “Going to School,” “The Little Rogue,” “ The 
Good Child,” “Catch Me,” “ The ‘Brave Soldier,” “ The 
Hobby Horse,” and so forth, all of which tend to interest 
the pupil, and thereby to help advancement. It may be 
hoped that the plan comprised in the present publication 
may include a further series in which the left hand may 
have more work. It is true that all that is required can 
be found elsewhere; but there could be no harm in 
carrying out to a further extent the suggestions for educa- 
tion contained in these “ First Lessons.” 





Twenty-five Studies for the Pianoforte. “By GEORGES 
PFEIFFER. Op. 70. London: Edwin Ashdown. 

THE composer states that these studies are intended as 
an introduction to the celebrated studies of J. B. Cramer. 
They are so cleverly arranged that the student who has 
conquered the difficulties contained in them may, with- 
out fear of failure, approach Cramer’s studies confident of 
success in reading and overcoming their technical details. 
There are studies for equalising the fingers, for strengthen- 
ing the weak fingers of either hand, for style, for 
phrasing, for legato and staccato playing, for expressive 
execution, to acquire freedom of the wrist, for attaining 
freedom in both hands independently, for arpeggio play- 
ing with taste, for crossing the hands, for interlacing, and 
for all that may be likely to beset the path of the 
player in his desire to overcome the troubles of the higher 
school of playing. The educational value of the book is 
only equalled by its musical power, for all the exercises 
are beautifully written and are delightfully melodious, 





Air de Danse. For the Pianoforte. By PAUL R, 
BARCLAY. London: Augener & Co. 

THE dance form selected for the present composition is 

that of the Gavotte in the style of Schubert, the composer 

to the Prince de Condé in the last century. It is very 

pleasantly put together, and will be accepted as an agrec- 

able addition to the class of music to which it belongs. 





Liebessehnen. Chant d’Amour. Etude pour Piano, Par 
H. BERENS. Revue par E. Pauer. London: 
Augener & Co, 

A CHARMING piece of writing, well calculated to bring 

into play the best powers of a pianist as regards expres- 

sion. There is a piquancy which, if not of originality, at 
all events is sufficiently well used to justify a welcome for 





other works from the same hand, 
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MENDELSSOHN’S MARCH from “The Wedding of Camacho” 
Transcribed by E. Pauer. : 


(Gleanings from the works of celebrated Composers, N? 16.) 


Allegro maestoso. (d = 138.) 
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Six Miniatures. For the Piano. By OSCAR WAGNER. 
(Price 2s. each). London: Augener & Co. 
THERE are few points of unity in the musical mind of 
the composer of these Miniatures and that of his well- 
known namesake. The “ Wagner ” music now before us is 
simplicity itself. There is, however, no artful affectation 
of the virtue which betrays itself and defeats its own 
design. It is the genuine simplicity of nature. This 
quality is everywhere, and gives a grace to the expressed 
ideas. ‘The first, in the key of Cc, is an Andantino ; the 
second, in G, is called an “ Album Leaf;” the third, an 
“ Amusing Sketch,” and fully justifies its title ; the fourth, 
in C, “ Absence and Return,” is ‘characteristically treated ; 
the fifth, in A, is a charming bit of writing, and will be 
welcomed as a souvenir of the author’s talent ; the sixth, 
“Alla Polacca,” is in E minor, the ordy instance of the 
employment of the minor mode as an initial key in the 
set. The arrangements are as simple as the ideas ; and 
children who have been properly taught could read them 
at sight. For all this, they are so full of music and the 
potentiality of expression that the most accomplished 
pianists need not scorn to play them, for much could be 

made out of them. 





Gleanings from the Works of Celebrated Composers. 
Transcribed by E. PAUER. Nos. 16 and 17. Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 

No. 16 of the Gleanings consists of two pieces from a 

work by an incipient master—namely, from Zhe Wedding 

of Camacho, which Mendelssohn wrote in 1825, that is, 
at the age of sixteen. This circumstance alone may be 
an inducement to many to get the March and Bolero. 

But these pieces have also qualities to recommend them, 

especially the sprightly Bolero. No. 17, Assai Agitato 

from Schumann’s string quartet, Op. 41, No. 3, brings 
before us a part of a work which was written when the 
composer was in the full possesssion of his power. This 

Assai Agitato is a characteristic specimen of the master’s 

style, The transcriptions are easy to play. 





Forty-eight Studies for the Pianoforte. Op. 78. By 
DANIEL STEIBELT. (Books I-IV.) (Edition No. 
8447a—d, each, net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

STEIBELT, one of the most popular musicians of his time 

(he was born between 1755 and 1765, and died on Sep- 

tember 20, 1823), is now almost entirely forgotten; in- 

deed, little is remembered of him beyond his name. 

We feel inclined to think that both the judgment of the 

past and that of the present fail to give the man his due. 

The contempt of our time is as exaggerated as the ad- 

miration of his. “ His [Steibelt’s] contemporaries,” says 

one of the contributors to the “ Dictionary of Music and 

Musicians,” “ pronounced the Z¢udes his best work, and 

time has confirmed their opinion. It has been often re- 

published, and may, indeed, be said to be the only work 
of his that still lives.” How far these statements are cor- 
rect we need not stop to inquire, but so much is certain, 

Steibelt’s Op. 78 deserves the attention of pianists, and 

especially of pianoforte teachers. We would not advise 

any one to practise the forty-eight studies one after 
another from the first to the last. Let a choice be made 
for careful practice, and the rest be played through once 
or twice. Steibelt’s studies are less difficult than those of 

J. B. Cramer’s, and are also less valuable as music ; but 

they offer a great variety of material for useful practice, 

and please by their elegant fluency and natural tuneful- 
ness. The many points of resemblance with Cramer’s 















studies are noteworthy. We have, however, to remem- 
ber that Steibelt’s studies were published in 1805, 
Cramer’s in 1810, 





Lanterna Magica. Sechs Original Tonbilder fiir Pianc- 
forte. Componirt von FR. WILH. JAHNS. Op. 65, 
Berlin: Trautwein. 

A BRIGHT colour of originality pervades these six pieces. 

They are set in collateral keys, and are so arranged as to 

follow each other in sequence. The contrast of themes 

and treatment is often very striking and pleasing. Un- 
like the old suites, the several movements cannot be 
detached without leaving upon the mind the impression 
of incompleteness. The finish of one number is often in 
the dominant of the first proposed key, and the ear longs 
for the toaal chord. The whole exhibit considerable 
skill and knowledge of the resources of the instrument. 

There are two curious misprints in the title-page. The 

first is in the general name itself, which is spelt 

“ Laterna,” instead of “ Lanterna ;” the second is in the 

name of the composer, which is spelt “ Janhs,” instead of 

“Jahns.” 





Rondo Giojoso. Fir Piano zu vier Hiinden. Componirt 
von Ir. WILH. JAHNS. Op. 60. Berlin: Schle- 
singer. 

IT is a matter significant of the change of opinion among 
pianoforte writers to find new pieces written less in 
rhapsodical form than heretofore. The Rondo form is 
the transition from chaos to order, inasmuch as it permits 
of the widest license for the indulgence of fancy and 
imagination, so long as the chief demands are complied 
with. The Rondo Giojoso now before us is a remarkably 
clever use of the form, with just enough of modern 
fashion in its elaboration to keep it az courant with 
the times. Regarded as effective writing by means of 
which both players have interesting work to do, it is 
admirable, 





Cecilia. Organ Pieces in Diverse Styles. Edited by 
W. T. Best. Book XI. (Edition No. 8711, net, 1s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

Mr. BEST presents us this time with one English and 

two French pieces. We cannot say that the Andante by 

the Preszzer Prix de Rome of 1861, M. Théodore Dubois 

(born in 1837), impressed us altogether favourably. The 

cloying sweetness of the tenuous contents, which, we 

have no doubt, will find its admirers, seems to us out of 
keeping with the grave dignity of the king of instruments. 

Lefebure-Wely’s Andante, entitled Priére, on the other 

hand, is a winning composition, with a tinge of sweet 

religious sentiment. Thirteen years have passed since 
the composer’s death, but his popularity continues undi- 
minished. However, the pitce de résistance on this oc- 
casion is a fugue by an English organist whom his 
countrymen remember with pride, Samuel Wesley (176¢€- 

1837). ‘“‘Aclever improviser,” says Fétis, “he showed a 

solid talent in fugues, which he treated in the manner of 

Handel.” The fugue before us has nothing of the fine work- 

manship of J. S. Bach, of whom Wesley was so great 

an admirer. His aim, or tendency, seems to have lain in 
the direction of broad effects and straightforward vigour. 





Russisch. By M. Moszkowskt. Transcribed from the 
original Pianoforte Duet—Op. 23, No. 1.—For 
Pianoforte and Violoncello, by the Composer. 
(Edition No. 7717, net,1s. 4d.) London: Augener & Co, 

THIs piece is an old acquaintance of ours which we are 
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glad to meet in this new dress. Russian is the first num- 
ber of Moszkowski’s duets, Aus aller Herren Lander 
(From Foreign Parts), a series of interesting pieces, of 
which we have spoken before, and on which we therefore 
need not enlarge now. The character of the violoncello 
harmonises well with the tcne and quaintness of the com- 
position. Of course, the transcription is all that could 
be desired. Who, indeed, could have done it better than 
the composer himself ? 


Trio im leichten Style fiir Pianoforte, Violine, und Violon- 
cell, Von CORNELIUS GURLITT. Op. 120. (Edition 
No. 7,260, net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

WoRKS like this open a paradise to amateurs. The excel- 

lence of the writing, the freshness of the ideas, the modern 

tone in the construction, the observance of form, and 
above all the easy character of the passages, and the effect 
obtained out of small means, are such things as could 
scarcely fail to delight both players and hearers. The 
power that can bring about as great a result with so small 
means is one that commands the highest respect. There 
are three movements, the first an Allegro con Spirito in 
sonata form, the second an Andantino quasi Allegretto 
with variations, and the third an Allegro vivace con brio 
full of dash and spirit. The pianoforte is the most diffi- 
cult part, but even that is within the grasp of moderate 
players, the violin and violoncello parts are as simple as 
can be, and quite remarkable for the effect they are made 


to produce. The trio will be a favourite wherever it is 
known. 


In the Sunshine. Song. By W. C. Levey. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THERE is a remarkable melodic power exhibited in this 

charming song.. The alternation of contrast, shown in 

the use of compound duple and triple time, has a happy 

effect. The few bars of common time before the last verse 

are the least original bars of the whole song. 







Daybreak. Song. By R. W. OBERHOFFER. 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE opening phrase of the song is by no means new. 

The accompaniment is most elaborate, and not without a 

certain amount of picturesque character. In fact, the 

chief merit of the song is in the accompaniment. 


Ob.: 7: 





Wilt Thou be my Dearie? Song. 
SELBY. London: Augener & Co. 
AN excellent and musician-like setting of Robert Burns’s 


words, capable of creating a good effect when expres- 
sively sung. 


By: B. LUARD- 





As the Sun Went Down. Song. Composed by MARY 
EpItH MuNtz. Op. I. Birmingham: Rogers & 


Priestley. 


A SIMPLE and not ineffective song. As the composer 
intends to do more, from the fact of her having marked 
the ofus number of her production, all that her best 
friends can wish, we venture to express— namely, that she 
may do better at each attempt. 





Two Scenas for a Soprano Voice. Composed by Sir 
ROBERT STEWART. Dublin: Piggott & Co. 





Taylor, Esq., and have for their titles “ How shall I 
think of thee?” and “How shouldst thou think of 
me?” They are cast in the form of vocal scenas for 
a soprano voice, having been written for Madame Marie 
Roze. As may be gathered from the titles, the one song 
is an answer to the other; they would, therefore, be more 
fitly sung by tenor and soprano, as far as the application 
of the sentiment is concerned. It is, however, less with 
the words than with the music that we should be called 
upon to deal. According to this design, there is nothing 
but commendation to be offered. The music is beautiful 
as music, full of expression and artistic charm, and the 
accompaniment tells of the power of the composer rightly 
to express with point and purpose that which shall be 
considered as a fitting union of sound and sense, and the 
ingenious use of musical means. 





I Hada Heart that Doated Once. Song. 
ANDER. London: Augener & Co. 
A VERY melodious setting of the well-known words by 
Thomas Campbell. Easy to sing, within a reasonable 
compass, and effective. The middle movement, in D flat, 
is most graceful. 


3y J. ALEX- 





Good Night, and the Star Song. Trios for Female 
Voices. By WILFRED BENDALL. (Edition Nos. 
13,552—3, each, net, 4d.) London: Augener & Co. 
Two elegantly written pieces, well adapted alike “for 
study, solace, and delight.” The composer’s good taste 
and judgment are well supported by unobtrusive but 
sound scholarship. 





Two Carnations. 
Augener & Co. 


HERRICK’s words have here found graceful, 


Song. . By H. F... P.:, London: 


and at 


times impassioned, setting at the hands of the modest 
composer, who wishes the world to know only the initials 
of his name. 


Fiinf Gesinge. Fir eine Singstimme mit Begleitung des 
Pianoforte. Componirt von FR. WILH. JAHNS. 


Op. 61. Berlin: Trautwein. 

THESE five songs are far above the common order of 
things with the same titles which are daily issued from 
the press; they are in every respect worthy followings 
of the pattern set by Beethoven in his “ Adelaide.” They 
are not merely ditties with a necessary accompaniment 
for the pianoforte, which is not of necessity an integral 
portion of the song ; the accompaniment and the song 
are one portion of the expression of the same idea. The 
first, “ Friihlingstriume,” and the second, “ Neuer Frih- 
ling,” are for mezzo-soprano or baritone; the third, 
“ Spatherbst,” and the fourth, “Gefangen,” are for alto 
or baritone; and the fifth, “ Waldregenthal,” is for 
baritone or bass. Did space permit, it would be pleasant 
to speak of each in detail, and to point out the individual 
claims of all. As it is, we must content ourselves with a 
general recommendation, and the expression of a wish 
that they could be adapted to English words, in order 
that their value might be more generally appreciated by 
vocalists in this country. 


Proceedings of the Musical Association for the Investiga- 
tion and Discussion of Subjects connected with the Art 
and Science of Music. (Ninth Session, 1882-83). 
London : Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 





THE words of these two scenas are written by W. Cooke 





THE report of the proceedings shows an interesting series 
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of papers on a variety of subjects connected with music. 
There are seven papers reported, with discussions on each, 
and a discussion without a paper. This last was upon 
Mr. Baillie Hamilton’s “ Vocalion.” The inventor was pre- 
vented by illness from reading or preparing his paper, but 
the instrument was exhibited, and some views upon the 
subject of reed-organs and harmoniums generally fully 
ventilated. M. Ferdinand Praeger read a paper “ On the 
fallacy of the repetition of parts in the classified form,” in 
which he did not succeed in proving his premiss. Signor 
Carozzi gave some “practical suggestions of vocal cul- 
ture,’ which included the statement of a number of 
interesting facts concerning the voice, most of which were 
known before. Mr. Eustace J. Breakspeare discoursed 
on “ Musical Aesthetics,” and evoked the opinions that 
“ great composers were guided somewhat by hazard and 
influenced by their taste ; that there was no special plan 
or design.” 

Mr. James Turpin read a capital and sensible paper on 
“Some practical bearings of the study of acoustics upon 
music as an art,” but the discussion did not seem to show 
that there was any advantage in the study for practical 
purposes. Mr. D. J. Blaikley’s interesting paper “On the 
velocity of sound in air” opens up a question concerning 
which more light is needed. Mr. G. A. Osborne, who is 
the acknowledged humourist of the association, read an 
amusing, but rambling, statement of some “ Musical co- 
incidences and reminiscences.” With relation to the first 
he pointed out a number of musical passages from various 
authors in which the same idea has been used over and 
over again, as it was in the days of Chaucer, who says : 

‘Out of the old fields as men saith, 

Cometh all the new corn from year to year, 

So out of the old books in good faith 

Cometh all this new science that men lere.” 
Many of his anecdotes are new, and all are most amusing. 
Perhaps the best paper in the whole volume is that by Mr. 
Stratton on “Woman in relation to musical art.” It is 
more carefully written, and contains a greater number of 
original facts and statements with regard to the work 
effected by women in art than has hitherto been brought 
together. The list of names of female musicians who 
have been something more than mere executants is a sur- 
prising one, and bears high testimony to the patience and 
knowledge of the compiler. 

If the proceedings of the Association for 1882-33 con- 
tained little else worth reading, Mr. Stratton’s paper alone 
would have redeemed the report from greater dulness 
than is even likely to attend the proceedings of any body 
of musical thinkers. 





Concerts. 


aida 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE first of the twenty-eighth series commenced on 
Saturday October 13. The programme included a con- 
certo for pianoforte and orchestra in G minor, by Dvorék 
(Op. 33), heard for the first time in England. Though a 
comparatively early work, it shows no signs of immaturity 
on the part of its composer. So says the analytical 
programme-book ; but to this we would add that it does 
not possess the interest and originality of his later 
productions. The opening movement is cleverly written, 
but contains nothing striking; Dvorak is here on the road 
to fame, but does not yet move with freedom and power. 
The Andante sostenuto is very charming ; it has quite the 
character of an improvisation. The -finale is bright, 
spirited, and graceful. The middle movement strikes one 





as the most satisfactory of the three. The pianoforte part, 
which is by no means easy—at times it is indeed extremely 
awkward—was admirably played by Mr. Oscar Beringer. 

Berlioz’s overture, “ King Lear,” was given for the first 
time at the Saturday concerts : it had only once before 
been performed in England—viz., at a concert of the 
Wagner Society in 1873. It is one of the composer’s 
early works, and was given several times with great 
success during his tour in Germany in 1842-3. Mrs. 
Hutchinson sang a Bolero, entitled “ Zaide,” by the same 
composer. Beethoven’s symphony in B flat, and Weber’s 
“‘ Jubilee” overture were the classical pieces of the day. 
Owing to the Leeds festival some of the members of the 
band were absent, and the orchestra did not shine with 
its wonted brilliancy. 

At the concert on the following Saturday there was 
an interesting novelty—Raff’s 1oth symphony, entitled 
“Autumn.” We need scarcely remind our readers how 
much Mr. Manns has done in past years to make known 
the works of this talented composer. Raff wrote a series 
of four symphonies in illustration of the seasons. “ Spring ’ 
was performed in 1879, and “Summer” in 1880. The 
one given on Saturday was announced in the following 
year, but it is said that Raff on hearing it in Germany 
was so dissatisfied that he set to work to revise it. Hence 
the delay. The composer in his earlier symphonies wrote 
two that were purely “abstract” music. We have always 
counted these two among his best works. The “Season 
symphonies,” so far as we know them, have neither the 
freshness nor the originality of the “ Im Walde,” or the 
“ Lenore”; nevertheless, they contain much that is clever 
and interesting. “Autumn” appears to us more attrac- 
tive than the two which preceded it. The first movement, 
“Feelings and Impressions,” contains some fine worl:- 
manship and effective orchestration; the music has a 
melancholy character; autumn has its joys, but also 
its regrets. The next movement, “ Dance of Phantoms,” 
is the scherzo of the symphony. It is clever rather 
than original. The phantoms, as the analyst C. A. b. 
truly says, are not fear-inspiring ; but funny and frolic- 
some. The third movement, “ Elegy,” is full of melody, 
but somewhat monotonous. The last is entitled “The 
Hunt.” We have the start, the halt, the run, hallali, and 
the return home. There is plenty of “go” about this 
finale, but the themes are certainly commonplace. The 
work, under the direction of Mr. Manns, was admirably 
interpreted. Madame Helen Hopekirk, who played for 
the last time previous to her departure for America, was 
heard at her best in Beethoven’s E flat concerto. She 
gave a pure, if not very powerful rendering, of the great 
work. Mr. J. W. Turner appeared in place of Mr. Maas, 
who was unable to sing. The programme included 
Mozart’s “ Zauberflite ” overture, and the introduction 
to the third act of “ Die Meistersinger.” 





MR. WALTER BACHE’S PIANOFORTE 
RECITAL. 
Ir is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that Mr. 
Bache has for many years done his best to popularise the 
works of Franz Liszt in this country. His efforts have as 
yet met with little success, yet of his zeal there is no 
abatement. The whole of the programme at his recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon, October 22nd, 
was devoted to Liszt, for on that day the illustrious pianist 
was born. The most important piece of the concert was 
the Sonata in B minor. It is not the first time Mr. Bache 
has played it, and we need only say that he once again 








proved himself an admirable interpreter of his master’s 
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music. The programme included a sarabande and cha- 
conne from A/mira, the “ Bénédiction de Dieu dans la 
Solitude,” some studies, and a Hungarian march and 
Rhapsodie. Miss Ambler, who has a good voice, sang the 
“Loreley.” The hall was well filled, and the concert- 
giver received with much applause. 


Musical Potes, 


—_—o— 


For real news—z.e., new achievements, we must at 
present look to the smaller French theatres. In connec- 
tion with the Opéra and Opéra Comique we hear of 
nothing but of resumptions and revivals of old operas, 
and of promises of new ones. Just now the Renaissance 
attracts attention. Two novelties on one night! The first 
of these is Le Fou Chopine, in one act, the words by 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, the music by M. Sellenick, the 
bandmaster of the Republican Guards. The score of the 
work has been described as déstzngué and elegant, but not 
altogether in its place at the Renaissance. The second, 
and more important of the novelties, is Le Vertigo, a 
comic opera in three acts, the words by MM. Crisafulli 
and Henri Bocage, the music by M. Hervé. Of the music 
we read that it is often graceful, notwithstanding the haste 
with which it was composed. “Le maestrino,” says the 
Ménestrel, “a su tirer de cette aventure sa lyre presque 
intacte.” This is not very enthusiastic praise. 


LATTERLY MM. Leterrier and Vanloo read to the artistes 
of the Nouveautés the libretto of their new comic opera, 
Le Roi de Carreau, and the composer, M. Théodore 
Lajarte, played to them the music of his score. 


THE parts of Massenet’s opera, (anon, which is to be 
performed, as the reader will remember, at the Opéra 
Comique, are distributed as follows :—Des Grieux, M. 
Talazac ; Lescaut, M. Taskin ; Des Grieux five, M. Cola- 
let ; Manon, Mdme. Heilbron. 


Now that Phaon, the tenor part, has been entrusted to 
M. Dereims, there remains nothing to be settled with 
regard to the chief 7é/es in Gounod’s Safho. Their dis- 
tribution is now as follows:—Sapho, Mlle. Krauss ; 
Glycére, Mlle. Richard; Phaon, M. Dereims ; Pythéas, 
M. Gailhard ; Alcée, Melchissédec ; Pittacus, M. Plancon. 


MM. ALBERT WOLF and Albert Millaud, editors of the 
Figaro, have written a libretto, Egmont (after Goethe’s 
play of that name), which has been acccepted by the 
Opéra, and is being set to music by M. Salvayre. It is 
intended to put it on the stage during the season 1884-1885. 
Massenet’s Czd will have to wait till 1885~1886. 


Ir is said that M. Hippeau, the editor of Za Renais- 
sance, has taken the initiative in the formation of an in- 
ternational society of composers, ten of them French 
and six foreign, for the purpose of giving in the spring 
some grand performances of instrumental and choral 
works at the Trocadéro, M. Ernest Reyer has accepted 
the presidency of this Society. 


M. COLONNE began his usual series of concerts at the 
Chatelet on the 28th of October. On the preceding 
Sunday, October 21st, he gave an extra concert, a per- 
formance of Berlioz’s La Damnation de Faust, the 
proceeds of which went to the fund for the Berlioz monu- 
ment. 

THE Concerts Populaires will be this winter again under 
M. Pasdeloup’s directions. He intends to make the 
Parisians acquainted with some of Mozart’s pianoforte 
concertos as yet unknown to them. M. Théodore Ritter 
is to be the interpreter of the solo part. The programme 








of the first concert, which took place on the 21st of 
October, was as follows:—Symphony in C major, by 
Schumann ; Serenade by Beethoven (played by all the 
violins, violas, and violoncellos of the orchestra) ; Andante 
Symphonique, by L. Husson; Pianoforte Concerto in Bb 
flat, by Mozart ; Ovérture of the Carnaval Romain, by 
Berlioz. 

M. LAMOUREUX begins his concerts on the 4th of 
November. 


At the Grand Théatre of Lyons has been performed 
Wagner’s Lohengrin. This is the first performance of 
that opera in France, and the first performance of any of 
the master’s operas since the Zannhduser disaster at the 
Paris Opéra. 

THE rehearsals of M. Reyer’s Sigurd will commence at 
the Théatre de la Monnaie (Brussels), next month. 


NONE of the candidates have this year been thought 
deserving of the Belgian Prix de Rome. A second prize 
has been awarded to MM. Heckers, of Ghent, and 
Soubre, of Liége. 


BENJAMIN GODARD’ opera, Pedro de Zalamea, will be 
brought out at Amsterdam in the course of January. 


THOMAS’s Hamlet reached, on September 23rd, the 
20Ist performance. 


THE first performance of Wagner’s 7yistan und Isolde 
at Vienna was a great success, This winter the complete 
series of Wagner’s operas, from Rienzi to Parsifal, will be 
given. 


Byron's Manfred, with Schumann’s music, has been 
revived at the Berlin Royal Play-house. 


IN the first of the second cycle of the Willner Concerts 
at Berlin, a new symphony by Brahms (in ¥ major) will 
be played under the composer’s direction. 


ON the Ist of October the famous Paul Taglioni 
retired from, his post of director of the ballet of the Berlin 
Opera. 


THE first performance of Nessler’s Zvompeter von 
Sackingen will take place at Leipzig, in the course of this 
month. 


RUBINSTEIN’S 7hurmbau von Babel, which has been 
studied by all the choral societies of Dresden, will be pro- 
duced under the composer’s direction on the 23rd of 
November. 


THE capital of the German Empire wishes to erect 
within its walls a Beethoven monument. Funds are, of 
course, required for the purpose, and therefore a grand 
musical festival has been projected for the spring of 1884. 


THE tenth Middle Rhenish Music Festival will be held 
at Mayence, on July 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1884, under the 
conductorship of Frederick Lux. Wagner’s Faust Over- 
ture, Brahms’ Triumphlied, Handel’s Messiah, and a sym- 
phony of Schumann’s, will be comprised in the pro- 
gramme. Hamburg, too, is planning a music festival, 
which is to be held on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of June, just 
a month before that of Mayence. 


THE inhabitants of C. M. von Weber’s native place, Eutin, 
have not forgotten their connection with the great master. 
To honour his memory they intend to erect a Weber 
monument, and unveil it on the centenary of his birth, 
that is, on the 18th of December, 1886. 


Hammerstein, a new opera by the violoncello virtuoso, 
De Swert, has found the approval of Liszt and Capell- 
meister Lassen, and will probably be accepted by the 
Weimar Theatre. 
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THE Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik writes that Hermann 
Ritter, the viola alta virtuoso, has been engaged for a 
number of concerts in Scotland. 


PONCHIELLI is at present engaged on the composition of 
an opera, entitled Maria Delorme. When he has finished 
it he will take in hand another libretto, entitled Janko. 


At the Ricardi Theatre of Bergamo, a new opera, 
Adello, by Luigi Logheder, and at the Politeama of Pia- 
cenza, a new opera, Donna Innes, by Luigi Ricci, was 
lately heard, and received with applause. 


Books.—W. Langhans: “ Die Geschichte der Musik 
des 17. 18. und 19, Jahrhunderts.” Part 7. (Leipzig : 
F. E. C. Leuckart.) Giovanni Masutto : I Maestri di 
Musica Italiana del Secolo XIX.,” pp. 113- ah (Venice). 
G. Pasolini Zanella : “G. Sarti.”. (Faenza: P. Conti.) 


ENRICO PIATTI, a brother of Alfred Piatti, died at 
Brescia, where he was professor of the violoncello at the 
Philharmonic institution Venzturz. 


At Aix-la-Chapelle died, on September 22nd, the con- 
ductor, pianist, and organist, Ferdinand Breuning, aged 
fifty-three. He conducted the Lower Rhenish music 
festivals of 1876 and 1879. 


JOHANN STRAUss’Ss new operatta, Eine Nacht in Vene- 
dig, produced at the new Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtische 
Theater, Berlin, a few weeks ago, was a success, as far as 
the music is concerned. The composer proved himself 
again irresistible in his light-textured conceptions, with 
their dance rhythms and insinuating melodies. 


MADAME HELEN HOPEKIRK intends to visit America. 
Prior to her departure she is making a concert tour 
through Scotland. The programme of a concert given 
by her on October 13th, at Edinburgh, comprised the fol- 
lowing interesting selection of works :—Variations in 
E flat (Mendelssohn), Organ Fugue in A minor (Bach), 
Gavotte in B minor (Bach), “ Stiandchen,” “ Liebesbot- 
schaft,” “Erlkénig,” “Am Meer” (Schubert-Liszt), 
Hungarian Dance in D flat (Brahms), Fantasie in D minor 
(Mozart), Andante in F (Beethoven), Sonata in G minor 
(Schumann), Gavotte. (Gluck), “Erste Begegnung,” 
“Lied der Sehnsucht,” “ Unruhe-Zweifel,” from £72 
Liebesleben (Nicodé), Marche Funébre, Etude in c sharp, 
and Polonaise in A flat (Chopin), Nocturne in B flat 
(Field), and Concert Etude (Rubinstein). 


WE may also notice that Madame Hopekirk has in- 
cluded in her programme the works of many living 
writers ; and has, we believe, been the first to introduce 
Nicodé’s pianoforte compositions to this country. 


AFTER playing at the Crystal Palace on October 20, 
Madame H. Hopekirk returned to Scotland, giving several 
recitals there. On the 30th ult. she played at Birming- 
ham. She leaves for America on the 14th of this month, 
and will appear at Henschel’s orchestral concerts on the 
30th of November and Ist of December. 

THE oratorio which Mr. A. C. Mackenzie is writing for 
the next Norwich music festival is in a state of forward- 
ness. Mr. Joseph Bennett furnished the libretto, which 
is entitled Zhe Rose of Sharon, and divided into four 
parts: Separation, Temptation, Victory, Reunion. 


WE read in the Sigvale that two new pianoforte com- 
positions by Rubinstein are in the press: a trio in C 
minor and an “ unplayable” Concert-Etude for the young 
pianoforte hero Eugene d’Albert. 

THE first performance of R. Kleinmichel’s opera, Sc//oss 


de ?Orme, which took place at Hamburg on Oct. 8, was 
a great success. 





Mr. STEPHENS S. STRATTON commenced his series 
of popular chamber concerts at Birmingham on October 
16th. The dates of the other evenings will be November 
13th, December 11th, January.22nd, February 19th, and 
March 18th. One of the features in these concerts worth 
noticing is the introduction in each programme of a work 
by a British composer. On October 16th Mr. F. H. 
Cowen’s piano trio in A minor was performed. 


Mr. H. HOLMEs announces another series of instru- 
mental concerted music to be given’at the Steinway 
Hall on the following November 7th, 14th, 28th, 
December 5th and roth. ‘Meten Haas, will, as usual, 
be the pianist throughout the series. 


Messrs. A. BURNETY and Mr. Ridley Prentice 
will give another series of chamber concerts at the 
Alexandra Hall, Blackheath, on the following dates :— 
November 20th, December 4th, February 12th, and 
March 5th. The programme of the first concert includes 
Mr. E. Prout’s new pianoforte quartet in F (Op. 18), 
which will be performed for the first time. Each of the 
four programmes contains an English work. 


Mr. BEst, the organist of St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, gave an ‘afternoon and an evening recital at St.Paul’s 
Church, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, on Monday, October 22. 
The programmes included Mendelssohn’s Third Organ 
Sonata ; Samuel Wesley’s Fugue in G major ; Handel's 
Organ Concerto in D minor ; and various modern pieces, 
in which Mr. Best was able to show the capabilities of 
the instrument, and his own unrivalled taste and skill. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. R.—Thanks, but we have no room. 


WORKS BY 


Op. 3. 


JEAN LOUIS NICODE. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 


N 


Deux Valses brillantes 
Op. 5. Polonaise caractéristique 
Op. 6. Souvenir de Robert Schumann. 
Livres I. & IL., chaque.. 
eux Morceaux caractéristiques. 
Yo 2, G minor ee 
. 12, Deux Etudes (c sharp. min. and c min. er 
. 13. Danses et Chansons }, italiennes. 
I. and II., chaque .. 
. 18, Variations et Fugue sur run theme original. 
\ - Sonate (F min. 
. Trcis Etudes (Fr ~ min., F maj. and D min.) 
. 22, Ein Liebesleben (Une vie d’amour), Dix Poésies 
PIANOFORTE DUET: 
p. 4. Marie Stuart. Poéme Symphonique. Arrangement .. 
.7- Miscellen (Mélanges). Quatre morceaux 
. 10. Valse-caprices .. ee - on 
. 11. Introduction et Scherzo. Arrangement .. - ee 
. 20. Jubiliiumsmarsch (Marche de jubilée). Arrangement 
. 26 Eine Bailscene (Une Scéne de Bal) oe ee oe 
TWO oo 
egro de Concert de F. Chopin, Op. 46. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


14. Romance pour Violon et Piano ° 
25. Sonate pour Piano et Violoncello (G maj. a 


FULL ORCHESTRA. 
Poéme Symphonique, Partition 
Parties .. 


ure 
co 


"6 Phantasiestiicke. 


“No. r, “e flat minor 


5 iaatnaieal 
coco 


” Livres 


Aan oe 
SConceo 


Op. ee 
Op. net 


Op. 4. Marie Stuart. 


Op. 1 


net 
- - 
Partition. . net 
Parties .. ° 
Op, 14. Romance | pour Violon avec accompagnement d’orchestre 
ou de Piano, he ner - +. net 


”» 
. Introduction et Scherzo, 


Partie 
Op, 20. planensneneh (Marche de jubilée). Partition net 
Parties net 
tear pour Piano 
A net 


” ” 
Allegro de Concert de F, Chopin. be 46. 
avec Orchestre. Partition 


$ Parties .. 
VOCAL MUSIC, 
Op. 15. Three Songs. ments and German words. (Edition 
No. 8873) oe : net o 


London : AUGENER & CO., Newgate ‘Street ond Regent Street. 
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OLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


95, GREAT RussELL STREET, BLoomssury, W.C. 





Tuesday, November 6th, at 8 p.m.—A Paper will be read by E. 
Breakspgare, Esq., on ‘The Natural Laws of Ex- 
pression by Musical Exposition and Practical Delivery, 
and their symmetrical application.” i 

Tuesday, arncs 4th, at 8 p.m.—Samue Gee, Esq., will read a 
Paper. 

Tuesday, January 8th, 1884.—Examination for Associatesh'p. 

Wednesday, January 9th.—Examination for Associateship. 

Thursday, ¥anuary 1oth,—Examination for Fellowship. : 

Tuesday, February 5th, at 8 p.m.—HerR Emit BEnKE will read a 


Paper. 
The Lectures will be delivered in the NEUMEYER HALL, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury. 
E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 


HE BERLIN CONSERVATORIUM OF 


MUSIC, 136-137, Potsdamer Strasse, Berlin, W. Director: Xaver 
Scharuenka, K. K. Hofpianist. 





PRoreEssors : 

PIANOFORTE—Finishing Classes: Xaver Scharwenka. Higher Classes: 
Herren Albert Heintz, G. Michelsen, Philipp Riifer, Bhilipp Schar- 
wenka, E. Scheiffler, C. Schuler, A. Ulrich, L. C. Wolf, William Wolf, 
Frl. Sophie Fernow. Zilementary Classes (under the supervision of 
Herr Otto Lessmann): Herren Hobbing, Pretzel, Schubert ; Madame 
Ferschke ; Fris. Harich, Hellmuth, Hirsch, Melcher, Seydell, Simon. 

VioLiIn AND TENOR—Finishing Classes: Herr Emil Sauret. Higher 
Classes: Herr, Fritz Struss; Madame Marianne Scharwenka-Stresow. 
Elementary Classes: Herr P. Stange. 

VioLonce_Lo.—Herr Heinrich Griinfeld. 

OrGAN AND HarmMoniuM.—Herr Albert Heintz. 

Soto Sincinc.—Frl. Anna Lankow; Herr Otto Lessmann. 

RuETorIc.—Professor F. W. Jihns. 

Composition.—‘ Rudiments, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, and Instru- 
mentation,” Herr Philipp Scharwenka. 

EnsemBLe Ptayinc —Herren Xaver Scharwenka, Heinrich Griinfeld, C. 
Schuler, F. Struss. 

PLAyING FROM Score.—Herr Philipp Rifer. 

History oF Music.—Dr. Wilhelm Langhans. 

IraLian.—Sgra. Virginia Monta. 

Crass Sincinc.—Herr Otto Lessmann. 


In connection with the Conservatorium is the Seminary for Pedagogic 
and Methodic Pianoforte Playing, and practical training for the special 
development of pianoforte teachers, male and female. 


Admittance to the course of lessons, which are reckoned to occupy a 
year, can only be granted to students who are not pupils of a pianoforte 
class at the Conservatorium. By an examination before the Director, 
the candidate must, however, show sufficient technical and theoretical 
rudimentary training. 

The Director receives applicants (from seven years old and upwards) 


daily from g to 10 o'clock a.m., and from 3to 4 p.m., for the elementary 
Pianoforte and Violin class. 


Prospectuses to be had from AuGeneR & Co., 86, Newgate Street, 
London, and from the Secretary of the Conservatorium, 136-137, Potsdamer 
Strasse, Berlin, W. 





Just Ready. 


OMPLETE CATALOGUE OF AUGENER & 


CO.’S EDITION OF CHEAP WORKS NOW PUBLISHED. 

Augener. & Co.’s Editions, published with the object of euppiomenting 
the celebrated Peters’ Editions, have been increased during the last few 
years to such an extent that they now form an almost complete collection of 
the Musical Classics, and a choice selection of all that is famous amongst the 

odern Writers. There are now over 1,000 Vols. completed in this Edition. 
Augener & Co.’s Editions, which have associated themselves in appearance 
- intrinsic value with the Peters’ Editions, are favourably distinguished from 
all others — 


IN FRICE, being uniformly marked at the lowest charge of any existing 


Cheap Edition. 
IN CORRECTNESS, being brought out under the aegis of the highest 
Musical Authorities of the Day. 
IN ELEGANCE, for the same superior factors of Engraving, Paper, and 
rinting, combined with correctness (which have procured Messrs. 
A. & Co.’s Prizes at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and Paris Exhibitions), 
are now employed in producing A. & Co.'s Cheap Editions. 
N.B.—The complete Pianoforte Works by Robert Schumann (Pauer 
Edition) and Chopin’s Works (Klindworth and Scharwenka Edition) for 
example, may be pointed out as worthy of notice, as well as Pauer’s 
Children’s Ciassics, with their Illustrated Biographies, which are unique in 
their way. The Series of Educational Works edited by E, Pauer (used at 
the National Training School, Kensington, the Guildhall School of 
Music, &c,) and by John Farmer (used at Harrow School, &c.) are of the 
greatest importance to all who learn or teach Music. 
Lists gratis from the Publishers, AuGENER & Co 85, Newgate Street ; 
81, Regent Street ; and Foubert’s Place, London, 2 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, 





= 


L{ARROW SCHOOL MUSIC, by Joun Fanuter, 


Organist and Music Master to Harrow School. 


ORATORIO, “Christ and His Soldiers.” 


Cloth; 4s. ; Paper Cover, 3s.; Book of Words, 2d. 
Orchestral parts complete, 6s. 


CINDERELLA. A Fairy Opera. 


Cloth, 6s. Paper, 4s. 


BOOK OF WORDS. Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. 


Cloth, 2s. Paper, 1s. 
GLEE BOOK. Vols. 1. and II. Cloth, 4s, each. 


ParT SONGS FoR PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Being a cheap edition of above. 
Vols. I. and II., in paper covers, 1s, 6d. each, 


SONGS. Vols. I. and II., cloth, 4s. each. 
SINGING QUADRILLES. 


ist Set. ‘‘ Jack and Jill,” &c., rs. 

and Set. ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” &c., duet, 3s. Solo, rs, 
3rd Set. Hunting Quadrille, ‘‘ John Peel,” &c., 1s. 

ath Set. Singing Quadrille, ‘‘ Boys and Girls,” &c., 1s. 


List and full particulars may be obtained on application. 


Harrow: J. C. Wivsee, Bookseller to Harrow School. 
London: Novetto, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 





ht BEENSERCES,, JOSEPH.—Select Works. 


SERIES I.—(Revised and edited by E. Pauer). 
. Three Short Concert Pieces, complete, 5s. 
. The Chase (Die Jagd). Impromptu, 2s. 
2. Toccatina, 2s, 
3. Fugue, 2s. 6d. 
. 9 Four Concert Studies, complete, 4s. 
. 4. Melody (Melodie), rs. 
5. Wander-Song (Wanderlied), ts. 6d. 
6. Dreaming (Traumen), rs. 
7. From Olden ‘Times (Aus alter Zeit), 1s. 
Op.29. From Italy. 3 Pieces, complete, 4s. 
No, 8. Dolce far niente, 2s. 
9. Rimembranza, 2s. 6d. 
1e. Serenata, 2s. 6d. 
SERIES II. 
11. Jagd scene. Impromptu, 4s. 
12. Idyl. Idylle, 3s. 
13. Cradle Song with Variations. 
14. supreme, 38. 
15. Barcarolle, 3s. 
16, Legend of the Wood. Waldmarchen. 
17. Roundelay. Rundgesang, 1s. 
18. Masurek, 1s. 
19. Kound. Reigen, 3s. 
20. Allegretto capriccioso. 3s 
a1. Elegy. Elegie, 1s. 
22. Toccata, 4s. 
Six Tone-pieces in Fugue Form. 6 Tonstiicke in fugirter Form. 


Wiegenlied mit Veranderungen, 3s. 


Concert Sketch, 4s. 


23. No, 1 in D minor, 4s. 
24. No. 2 in A major. 4s. 
25. No. 3 in B minor, 4s. 
26, No. 4 in E minor, 3s. 
27. No. 5 in D flat major, 3s. 
28. No. 6 in C minor, 4s. 


2g. Capriccio giocoso, 4s. 
30. Scherzoso, 4s. 

31. Romance, 3s, 

32. Etude, 3s, 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


GPRMAN ROUNDS (Deutsche Reigen), for Piano- 


forte Duet, by Moritz Moszkowski, Op. 25. Quarto Volume, 
oblong (8584). Price 2s, 6d. net.—London: AUGENER & Co., Newgate 


Street and Regent Street, 

A PIANIST (Stuttgart School, Pupil of Liszt, &c.) 
has leisure to give some more Lessons.—Address, HERR Fur, 22, 

Leinster Gardens, London. 


"THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIOLIN 
SCHOOL. By Epmunp Sincer and Max SEtFriz. 2 Vols., each 


7s. net (Cotta Edition).—London: AuGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and 
Foulert’s Place, London, 
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DEON. Collection of Standard Pieces. 


lected, Arranged for Small Hands, 
AUER :— 


G 
Cc 


Se- 


4 Fin ered, and Revised by 


2neoo0o0o™ 


“G. F. HANDEL. 
avotte 


hor ts from “* The Messi: ih” 
argo .. 

re Sy mphony from ” Heracles’ ~ 

5. Chorus from “ ‘Theodor..” 

6. Minuet oe 


153_-1759. 


I. 
2 
ae 


- S. BACH. 1685-1750. 
. Prelude J oe oi a re 
8 Sarabande 
9. Siciliano 
to. Echo .. 
11.Gigue . 
12. Bourrée 


coo 0 8 O 


Jos. 1 HAYDN. 
. Serenade 


- Arietta con Variazioni . 

15. Andante (The Clock movement)... 

16. Aria from ‘* The Creation” 

17. Finale from the Symphony i in B flat 

18. Minuet from the ‘* Surprise’? Symphon 

W. A. MOZ: AR r. 

19. Larghetto from the Clarinet Quintet 

20. Romanza from the Concerto in p minor 

21. Minuet from the Symphony in £ flat .. . 

22. Aria from “ Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail” 

23. Duet from “* Le Nozze di Figaro’ 

24. Six Minuets (composed for the Imperial Balis of Vienna) | 
L. van BEETHOVEN. 1770-1827. 

25. Allegretto from the Choral-Fantasia . 

26. Polonaise from the Serenade for Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello . “e 

27. Presto from the Trio for two Oboes and — Horn 

= Adelaide ee 


. Minuet ee 
- Six German Dances 


1732-1809. 


@oooco 


y ws - 
1756-1791. 


@ooo0o°0 


M. v. WEBER. 
31. Minuet from the Clarinet Quintet 
32. Rondo.. 
33- Torchlight Dance, from “Silvana” 
34 Annie’s Arietta from ‘‘ Der Freischiitz” 
35- Menuetto serioso from ‘‘ Euryanthe” .. 
36. Finale of the First Act from ditto 
F. ene BART HOLDY. 
37. Sunday +s 
38. The Garland.. 
39. I would that my love x 
40. March from the Capriccio, ‘Op. 
41. Andante from the first Piano Trio ‘ 
42. Andante from ~ Violoncello Sonata, Op. 4 
OB. SCHUMANN. 


- oo 


oooo0°o 


“1786-1826. % 


eoooo0o°0 


1809-1847. 


eoooo°o 


43. Study .. 
+ Serenade 
5. A little Cradle Song 
4 Funeral March from the Guintet, "Op. “ 
47. Farewell Song of the Herdsman 
48. Evening Song 


PAUER: “THE CHILDREN’S 
+ Short. Pieces for the Pianoforte. Selected, 
Octaves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Paver. ((Quarto Volumes.) 
THE CHILDREN’S bACH 
(30 Solos, 4 Duets). 
Paper Cover, with Illustrated Biography eek, ret, 38.; or, bound 
in cloth (*8¢ 16),net, 4 
THE CHILDREN’S BE ET HOVEN 
(30 Solos, 6 Duets). 
Paper Cover, with Illustrated Biography (8034), net, 3s. ; or, bound 
in cloth (*8034), net, 4s 
THE 


CHILDREN’S HANDEL, 
Paper Cover, Biozraphy, &c, 


(30 Solos, 6 Duets). 
with Portrait, Illustrated 
net, 3s. ; or, bound in cloth (°8151), net, 4s. 
THE CHILDREN’S HAYDN 
(24 Solos, 6 Duets). 
Paper Cover, with ry yee 161), net, 38.3 or, bound 


oth (*8161), n 
THE CHILDREN’ S MENDEL SSOHN 
(30 Solos, 6 Duets), 
Paper Cover, with Tieeneted ‘Biography (8240), net, 38.3; or, bound 
n cloth (* 8240), net, 4s. 
THE CHILDREN? S MOZART 
(30 Solos, 6 Duets). 
In Paper Cover, with Illustrated Biography aseh net, 3s.; or, bound in 
cloth (*8254), n 
THE .CHILDREN’S SChiuMANN 
(36 Solos, 4 Duets). 
In Paper Cover, with Advice to Young Musicians, and Portrait (8429), 
ote ; or, bound in cloth (*8429), net, 4s. 
E CHILDREN’S WEBER 
(30 Solos, 6 Duets). 
In Paper, with Illustr. Blograghy (8471), net, 5>.; in cloth (*8471), net 4s. 


rbion8s6. 


oo 


eoooo0o°o 


CLASSICS.” 


Arranged (without 


(8151), 








ARROW 


Messrs. Augener and Co. 
Edition used at Marrow Music 


MUSIC SCHOOL 
are the Publishers of the 
School. They give a short extract. 
nlete list caa be fouvl in Mourputy Mustcat Recorp, No. 122, 
February, 188r. All Continental Fingering. n 
8018 BACH, J. S. 15 Zweistimmige Inventionen(Two-part In- £ 
ventions). With Preface, &c., Edited by John Farmer. o 

15 Dreistimmige Inventionen (Three-part Inv.ntions', 
With Preface, &c , Edited by John Farmer. ... ae 

18 Pctits Préludes. Edited by John Farmer. .. 

French Suites (6 Petites Suites). Edited by John 
Farmer... 
8141 to 8144 -GADE. 
8146 a, 6,¢ GURLITT. Our Favourite rte 
8153 HANDEL. ‘Twe've easy Pieces. (Bii'ow) ... 
8131 HAYDN, MOZART, and BEETHOVEN. 
a-f from their Works by Eschmann. 

Farmer. 6 Books we 
The same, Complete. Sound in cloth ... 
HERZ, H. Scales and Exercises. Augmented and ar- 
ranged by John Farm:r. (German Fingering) ... 
JENSEN, A. Romantic Studies. 
Pieces. Op 8. 2 Books .. 
— Songs and Dances. Twenty Small Pieces. 
Edited by John Farmer. ‘Two Books 
KIRCHNER, TH. Album-blatter. 
Farmer .. ins és 

Friendly Greetings ” (Griisse an meine Freunde) 
Pieces. Op. 5. Edited by John Farmer... 

-— — Op. 9. Edited by — Farmer. Two 
a, 6 we each 


Boo 

8198 a, 6 —— _ Album bhitter. Op. 49- “Two Books... each 

8380 SCHARWENKA, XAVER. 16 Polnische Tanze (Polish 

Dances). For the Pianoforte (with Portrait) 

8406 SCHUMANN, R. Op.2. Papillons 

8409 —— Op.6. Davidsbiindler. (Schz urwenka) | “ 

8411 —— Op.g. Carnaval. Scénes Mignonnes soigneusement 
revu, doigté et pourvu des annotations instructives par 
Xaver Scharwenka 

8412 —— Phantasie-stiicke. Op. 12. Carefully, revised, fin- 
gered, and supplemented with instructive Annotations 
by Moritz Moszkowski in oe 

&412a —— Scenes of Childhood (Kinderscenen). Op. 15. 
Pieces for the Pianoforte. With Annotations. 
and Fingered by Prof. Th. Kullak. 4to ‘ 

Op. 21t. C arefully 


1 
8019 —— 

8020 —— 
8021 


Opp. 2, 19,3 3%, Ke , &e. . each 


Bis. 1. — each 


S:lections 
Edited by John 


each 
8131* 


A Cycle of 17 Piz anoforte 


nine by John 


Easy 
Revised 


8414 —— Novelletten for Pianoforte. Re- 
vised, Fingered, and Supplemented with instructiv: 
quotations, by Moritz Moszkowski. 

Op. 68. Album forthe Young (Jugend “Album). With 

Annotations. Revised and Fingered by Prof. ‘Th. 

Kullak. 4to eee = 


__ Lenten: AUGENER & cO., Newgate Sven — | Regent at Stre 


8417 


SERIES. — 
Auth: ntic 
Com- 
for 
t. 
a & 


4 
6 
° 





(OL LECTIVE WORKS of Different Authors. 


Paper Covers. ne* 
8377a ALBUM POUR LE PIANO. 13 Morceaux de Salon, Vol. 1 
ontents: 1. Badarzewska. La Priére d'une Vierze: 
2. Fliege. Gavotte chevaleresque ; 3. Funke. Ecoutez moi ; 
4. Gerville. Le Bengali au Réveil ; 5. Ghys. Air de 
Louis XIII.; 6. Goria. Olga, Mazurka; 7. Leybach. 
Nocturne ; 8. Kontski. Reéveil du Lion; 9. Lefebure- 
Wely. Les Cloches du Monastére; 10, Schubert. Sehn- 
suchts - Walzer; 11. Schubert. Schmerzens - Walzer ; 
12. Schubert. Hoffnungs-Walzer ; 13. Reissiger. Weber's 
Letzter Gedanke. Walzer 3 
83774 Vol. I1.—Contents: Tschaikowski, Troika (En trainenux), 
Bendel, L’Etoile des Alpes. Kafka. Souvenic des Mon 
tagnes, Czibulka, Gavotte de 'a Princesse. Krug, Chant du 
Soir. Egghard, Le Jet d’Eau. Zeise, Le Désir_... 
8377¢ Vol. I1I.—Contents : Moniuszko, Polonaise. Kremser, L'Irre- 
si istible. Sendel, Pensée. D’Ourville, Vergissmeinnicht. 
Tschaikowsky, Nocturne. aeseieaai Scherzo brillant. 
Rosenhain, La Calabraise ... P 
aay tac = ALBUM. The most ‘chine, re by 
Corelli, Couperin, Rameau, Bach, Handel, Leclair, Martim, 
Gluck, Kirnberger, &c. ‘Selected, partly on and 
Revised by E. Pauer. New — Edition.. 
The same. 8vo .., eee eee one 
MARCH-ALBUM, The most ishieeet Italian, German, 
and French Marches. sone wig E. — 4to —— 
The same, 8vo ... é vee 
NOCTURNE-ALBUM. A Collection “of Celebrated Noc- 
turnes. Selected, Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer C. 
SUNDAY MUSIC. A Collection of 100 Short Pieces ex- 
tracted from the Sacred Vocal and Instrumental Works 
of the most Celebrated Composers. Selected, Arranged 
for the Pianoforte, and Revised by Pauer, with 
Chromo-Litho., &c. Cloth, gilt sides and edges, tos. 6d.... 7 
8296a—c —— The same, in Three Parts oe each 3 
Iondon: AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street ont Regent Street. 


§321 
8322 —— 
8317 
8318 
8323 


8295 


6 
o- 
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8S” From To-day: Great Facilities of Changing Music by Parcel Post. 
AUGENER & CO’S 


UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY 


(Established in 1853,) 


81, REGENT STREET, 


(Four doors from St. James’s Hall,) 


LONDON. 


Subscription—Two Guineas per Annum. 








the UniversaL Circutatine Musican Lisrary, established in 1853, has been attended with great, 

success, and from that time up to the present, 35,000 different Works have been added to it ; so that 
it now forms the most VALUABLE and also the largest Musicau Liprary in tbe world, consisting of over 
63,000 distinct Works. The importance of the Library has been fully testified by the most eminent 
Musicians of the age. 


The peculiar advantages and distinctive features of the Universal Circulating Musical 
Library are these :— 


I,—It embraces all the Works of every eminent Composer, both English and Foreign. 


Il.—New Compositions of merit and general interest, published in England or abroad, are added to the Library 
immediately on their appearance. Lists of New Music are issued on the Ist of each Month in the Monthly 
Musical Record—Subscription, Free by Post, 2s. 6d. per annum. 


II!.—Subscribers, at the expiration of their subscription, are ENTITLED TO SELECT, from the Works published by 
Messrs. AuczengR & Co., Music to the extent of one-half of the amount of their subscriptions, at full price. (Net 
Works are excepted.) 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


2 Guineas per Annum. Town Subscribers are supplied with Two Guineas’ worth of Music at a 

28 Shillings per Half-Year. | time, which may be exchanged once a week. 

16 - » Quarter. Country Subscribers with Four Guineas’ worth of Music at a time 
8 Ks 3» Month. i which may be exchanged every month ; or with Six Guineas’ worth of 
neluding the above-mentioned Presentation music, which may be exchanged every two or three months, 





Post-Office Orders to be made payable to “Avuczner & Co., Chief Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand.” 
Subscribers buying Music will be charged half-price. 


REGULATIONS. 
» The Subscription is due in advance, and at the commencement of every subsequent term. 


. When Music belonging to the Library is detained after the expiration of a term, the Subscription is held to be renewed 
for the next term. 


3. All expenses attending the carriage to and from the Library are to be defrayed by the Subscriber. 


- If any Piece of Music or Book be returned imperfect or damaged, such Piece of Music or Book will be returned, and the 
price charged to the Subscriber. 


- To facilitate packing, and to prevent Music from being rolled up, every Subscriber is supplied with a Portfolio, at cost 
price (2s, 6d.). In no case can Music be sent rolled, by Post. ” m 


j. If Library Copies are bought, the Subscribers to return the blue Library Covers of the same. 


» To prevent disappointment, Subscribers should send in Lists containing about double the number of Works they wish to be 
supplied with, and regularly enclose their names and addresses in parcels returned, 
The Presentation Music must be taken at the end of every subscription, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, ’ WEST END TRADE DEPARTMENT, 


81, Regent Street, W. | Beethoven House, | Foubert’s Place, 
‘| 86, Newgate Street; E.C. Regent Street. 


AUGENER & CO. 
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NEW FOLIO EDITIONS OF MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


AUGENER & oe 
, am” 


PIAONOFRTE SOLOS. 
ANTHOLOGIE CLASSIQUE :— 
No. s§ J.S. Bach. Duet. (Pauer) wa 
Handel. Fugue in E minor. 
BAUR> ‘ANTON. The Black Keys. 
BERENS, H. The School of Scales, Chords, and Ornaments, 
28 Studies for the Pianoforte, composed and arranged 
according to progressive difficulty. Op. 88. Revised, 
- fingering supplemented, and metronome marks added, 
‘auer. 3 Books each 
CLARK, 3. Chorus of Angels, Arranged by J. A. Anschiitz ... 
— Gavotte de la Dauphine ... wa 
CRAMER, J. B. Rondo Pastorale. E. Pauer. .. 
DOEHLER, T. Tarantella, Revised and Fingered. by E. Pauer 
DUSSEK, f 2 L. Popular Pieces. Revised and Fingered by 
auer :-— 
No. 2. Rondo grazioso, in B flat 
3. La Chasse, in F oo 
4. Les Adieux. Rondo ins flat. 
6. Polonaise in F. 
GADE, SIRs W. Pianoforte “Works, 
y Xaver Scharwenka :— 
Arabeske. Op. 27 
Phantasiestiicke. Volkstiinze. “Op. ae 
Idyllen. Op. 34 ... ose ee 
Fantasiestiicke. Op. oe 
GRIEG, ED. Albumleaf. Fingseed’ Edition <.. 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Fugen-Sonate. Op. 9 
— The Fair (Kirmess), Opz1or. No8 .. 
—— Song without words (Lied ohne Worte). Op. 
—— Loss (Verlust), Op. ror. No, 15 0 ose 
—— Scherzo. Op. 101, No. 16 oes 
HERZ. Cujus animam. Transcription 
HUNTEN, F. Le Bengali Rondino. 
E, Pauer ae 
—— Non piii mesta. Rondino. 
A, with English fingering . 
B, with Continental fingering tee m 
—— Rondoletto. Revised by E. Pauer_.., 
KRUG, D. Chant du Soir (Evening Song) .. 
—_ Repertoire Populaire, Popular Library. Morceaux favoris. 
Nos. 1t0 20 ae «, each 
LEE, MAURICE. Fantaisies et Morceaux’ de Salon :— 
No. 42. Fantaisie sur un ancien air ema ‘ 
43. Le Berger. Tyrolienne ove 
44. Souvenir de Zillerthal ' 
LEONARD, R. The Tenth Hussars. 
pb, 4s.; No. 2inp flat... we 
MAYER, CH. Count Gallenberg’ s Waltz 
MENDELSSOHN, BARTHOLDY. Pianoforte Works, carefully 
Revised and Fingered by E. Pauer :— 
No. 1. Minuet from Sonata. Op. : . 
. Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 1 
. Andante and Allegro, in a miner: 
. Capriccio in E minor. 6. 
. T he Rivulet, Andante., 


one oo 


on one oo 


Revised ‘and Fingered 


ror. No, 10 ... 
ove eve ose 
eee 


| ao ond | Fingered by 


on 


Marche brillante. No. 


“Op. 16. 1 
ee 


. Capriccio in A minor. 
. Prelude in A minor. ~ 
. Seventeen Variations sérieuses. Op, 54... = 
ro, Andante cantabile e presto agitato, in ? = -_ 
11. Musical Sketch, in B flat mae 
12. Musical Sketch, in G minor. 
13. Scherzo, in 5 minor oe oe 
14. Study in F minor 
I 15. Andante from the First Concerto. 
6. Adagio from the Second Concerto. 
MONIUSZKO, S. Polonaise in p : 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. Menuet inc. Op. 17. 
NICODE, J. L. Deux Valses brillantes Op. 3. ... 
Op. g. Deux Morceaux Caracteriatiqnes : 
o. 1, E flat minor... eee 
No. 2. G minor 
NOUVEAUTES DU JOUR. 
favorites :— 
Schindler. Le Retour du Printemps. 
Labitzky. Premier Amour Gavotte... 
Kremser. L’ Irrésistible. Polka frangaise 
OESTEN, TH. Souvenir des Alpes. No, 1. 
No. 2. Le Soleil couchant oe deo ese ose 
ONSLOW, bg J. Variations on ‘‘ Charmante Gabrielle.” 


PACHER. 4 A... Recollections of Italy. 
and fingered by E. Pauer :— 
No. 1. Casta Diva, from Bellini’s Norma 
2. A teo cara, from Bellini’s Puritani 
3. Chi mi frena, from Donizetti’s Lucia 
4. Trio from Donizetti's ‘‘ Belisario” eee 
5. Ernani involami, from Verdi's ‘‘ Ernani 


“Op. 25 
Op. 40 


’ No.2 


Recueil de danses ct Pitces 


siacs Polka frangaise 


Les Clochettes 
E. 


Transcriptions revised 


oo eee °o 
(Pauer) ; wa @ 
Polka Mazurka ... ws © 


ecocoaooo0oo 00° 


coccoooooooooo° 


co 


°o.° 


PWWRSE 


WHR HKD HSH HSH 


nN 


> PEWEWHR DH NHVUWS Ou wwrw 


> 


eccoooeceoamoococoooc°o 


wii LEONARD, R. The Tenth Hussars March. 
| PAUER, E, The British Guards. 
| PROUT, E. 


wl 
| 


| RAFF, j. Pianoforte Works :— 


OF LONDON. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (Continued). 
PACHER. J. A. Recollections of _— —Continued. 
6. Trio from Rossini’s ‘‘ Tell’ . 
PAUER, E. The British Guards. Quick Step oe 
The Culture of the Left Hand. “A Collection of Useful and 
Practical Exercises and Studies for giving strength, firmness, 
independence, and suppleness, to the left hand :— 

Book I, 185 short Five-finger Exercises for Daily Practice. 
46 Exercises by Hermann Berens _... P 
Book II. Moderately difficult Studies by Greulich, L. 
Berger, H. Berens, Czerny, Pauer, &c., for the Left 

Hand only 
Book III. Studies for the two ‘hands, ‘with’ special reya urd 
to the Left Hand 
Training School. Section A. ‘Studies. Step 4 
Practice followed by eleven Classical Studies : 
Training school. Section B. Lessons. Step 4. Pieces by 
Clementi, Mozart, Dussek, Kuhlau, and Schubert. ‘ 
PROUT, E. Triumphal March from “ Alfred” ‘ 


; ” Daily 


= Berceuse 
L’Espiégle. 


Valse i impromptu 


| ROECKEL, J. Siegeslied (Song of Victory) 


ROSENHAIN, G. Calabraise_... 
RUBINSTEIN, A. Select Pianoforte Works : - 
o. 11. Valse Caprice 
12, Marche a la Turque des Ruines d’Athens de Beethore ne 
. Souvenir ‘ eet one ne o . 
. Impromptu in E flat .. 
. Réverie .. eve 
. Nocturne i inG .. ove 
- Romance ins flat... 
Barcarole in A 


SPI NDLER. F. Remembrance. 


(Pauer) 


| TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. Chanson triste 


i No. 1. T 


| CLARK, S. Chorus of Angels. 
| GURLITT, €. aera 


— Feuillet d’Album ... 

— Mazurka de Salon 

Nocturne... ove ove 

— _ Scherzo humoristique 

WOLLENHAUPT, H. A. Popular Pieces. 
Fingered by E. Pauer :— 

‘occatina 

2. Pastorale and Valse Impromptu 

> pe the Wisp “ eee 


Revised 


or 


y 
5. Idyll and Scherzo 
6. Rhapsodie 
7. Nocturne 
8. Scherzino . eve eco 
9. Papillon ous eos eee 
10. Song without words 
11. Lettre d’amour. Schottische de Salon. 
12. Valse Styrienne. Op. 27. In B major 
13. Improvisation. Op. 30 
14. Scherzo brillante, Op. 72. 
¥F sharp major, 4s. No. 2 
15. Galop di Bravura. Op. 24. 
16. Souvenir et Salut. Andante K tude. 
17. Nocturne in p flat. Op. 3 
18, Grande Marche militaire. 
19. Study of Velocity 
20. Valse Hérodque 


“Op. 44 


“No. 1. Edition originale. 
Edition facilitée. F 
Op. 7 


‘Op. ao 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

Arranged by J. A. Anschiitz ... 
: 124 :— 

in c wee eee oe 

. in F 

. in D te 
. inE flat ese 
5 in c minor 


No. 1. 


(Illustrated oa 
Quick Step 

Triumphal March from the Cz utata “* Alfred, ; 
arranged by Professor Cornelius Gurlitt ... 


SONGS. 
ABT, a og All Souls’ teed _ _ ngueriey & 173: 


— Rhine Song. (Rheinlied) ; eee ove 

hence, Swallow free ? (Schwiilbchen woher ?) 
ALEXANDER, J. The Chime hs the Bells at — 
— Iwill not Change. Song .. we 

— Serenade pe eee 

That Ramble in the Furze 
de C. A Cavalier’s Song. 
a 


GU (Bass $ Songs, No. 54) 
ON J. L. Good Night, Sweetheart ! ee 
SHEPHERD, ¢ C H. Only a Pair of Blue Eyes “ ae 


ccoooo00°0 


eceoooo0oo00o000c00°0 


Ws RWW WWWwouns 


we 


wWKWWhR NHN 


hewn 


PUP eHSeH + SHS OBWWRS 


> 


DPR HWWWWWWW 


eccoooooc°o 


© 


Cc 
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lished November 1st, 1883, Publiées 

b 1883, chez 

AUGENER & CO, Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 

BERENS, HERMANN. Pianoforte Studies. Revised and the 
Fingering supplemented by E. Pauer. 















































Book I. ) Twenty easy Studies, without Octaves. (Books I. 
» Il. f and II, of Studies ... 
», Ill.) The Newest Schonl of Velocity for the 'Piano, 
ee. 2 c nsisting of 40 Exercises with special regard 
» V. ( tothe left hand, to develop the equality, inde- 
p ndence, and velocity of the fingers each o 4 








et: ae 
CZERNY, C. “First Instructor in Pianoforte Playing (Premier 
Maitre de riesop. 3ooks II. and III. Lape No. 
81144,c)  . eee 8 
eateries hes Overture, oy “Taming of the Shrew.” “(Edition No. 


44) ‘5 .. net 
PAUER. aN “Gleanings from the Works of. Celebra'ed Com- 
posers; — 


18. J. S. Bach. 







































































Aria, Bourrée, and Two Gavo tes from 
the Orches'ral Suite i in D ee 
































° 

SEELING, H. Evening Bells. Revised by E. Pauer os. ° 3 
WAGNER, OSCAR. Six Miniatures : 

No. 4. py oee and Return ... me ia acl ot ae 

»» 5+ A Souvenir : a oe iat oe . 2 

Alla Polacca 2 








WOLLE NHAUPT, H. A. Popular Pieces. Revised and 
Fingered by E. Pauer :— 
20. Va'se héroique He vee act a 


FIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Ovcrture, “ Taming of the Shrew” 





























GOETZ, H 
8540) 





. on No. 


net o I 











INSTRUMENTAL, 


























LEE, SEBASTIAN. Album pour Violoncelle et Piano. yon 
I. (Edition No. 7661p) © 2 

SCHUMANN, R. Lieder for Violin and Piano. “(Edition No. 
7582) es inp o 3 ann’ 3 

VOCAL. 

ABT, FRANZ. The Isle of Song. Cantati for Female Voices 
Written by Edward Oxenford. _— No. wed net o 2 
LEVEY, W. C. An Old Love. Song.. @ 4 
SELBY, B. LUARD. A Cradle Song °o 4 


AUGENER & CO, Newgate Street and Basest Street, London, 


For the Virginals and Harpsichord. 
Galliards, Pavanes, Grounds, 


&e. 
































Revised and Edited by kK. PAUER. 
Notices by W. A. Barrett, &c. &c. 4to, elegantly bound, net, ros €d. 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 


delle Fanciulle. 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. By GAETANO Nava. 
Book |., No. 68014, 4» pages, net, 1s. 
Preliminary. Remarks (Italian ve English). 
Exercises on the Emission of Voice. 2. he V 
 ‘ihaee for Next Instruction. 4. Of the een of the Voice. 

Mf the Scales. Book II., No. 68014, 48 pages, net, 1s. 

6. On the Embellishments of Singing 
dente, Gruppetto, Shake. Half Shake) 
Scales. 8 Exercise on Triplets. 

* and Smorzati. 10 Of the Arpeggio. 
12. Of the Free Cadence or Crowned Dot. 

Complete ia 2 Octavo Vols, No, 6801 a & 4, each, net, 1s. 

AUGENER & CO., 


ETERS’ 
be ready by the rsth_ inst. 
Agents for Peters’ Edition, Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 


EDITION CATAL OGUE, 


OUVEAUTES| 


le rer Novembre,! 4 


LD ENGLISH COMPOSERS, 


A Collection of Preludes, .| 
Chaconnes, Suites, Overtures, Sonatas, &e. | 
Selected from the Works of William Byrde, Dr. John Bull, Orlando | 
Gibbons, Dr. John Blow, Henry Purcell, and Dr, Thomas Augustine Arne, | 
With Portrait of Purcell, Biographical | 


LEMENTI DI VOCALIZZAZIONE, ad uso 


Elements of Vocalisation for Ladies’ Voices, with 


ibration o. the Voice. | 


Per Pack ee oe “oe oe «- £500 
8IN. BY3. lw. ~ o ee ae 216 0 
5- | 4IN. BY 3 « ee oe oo ee ee 110 0 
2IN.BY3 ee oe oe eo on . : ° 
I {N, BV 3 ° 


(Appogiatura, Acciaccatura, Mor- | 
7. Of the Semidiatonic or Chromatic | 
9. Detached Notes, and sounds Staccati 
11. Reiterated Notes and Gorgheggi. 


Newgate Street ; Foubert’s Place ; and Regus Street. 


1884, will 
To be had of AuGener & Co., Sole | 








To 


Newgate Street and Regent Stree’, 


EW MUSIC Published during last Month. 
be had of AUGENER & CO., 


London. 


FULL SCORE;} AND ORCHESTRA PARTS, 
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